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CUMNER’S SON. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 


We begin in this number of the Bazan a brilliant serial 
of Anglo Indian life, full of dramatic episodes and thrilling 
stuations. It will run through several weeks 


TO A GIRL GRADUATE 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 
\ THITHER away? What road, my friend? 
It has full many a turn; 
The flight of the eagle is without end, 
But the wood-thrush seeks the burn. 
Over the sea the white sails fly, 
The herons they wander far, 
The song lark soars in the azure sky, 
And the petrels cross the bar 
Whither away? What road, my friend? 
The rover is full of fire, 
But the peaceful vale where the willows bend 
Is the nightingale’s desire 


GOOD-BYES AND WELCOMES. 

A MONG the commonplaces of our lives are meetings 
4% and pariings, the first sometimes eagerly anticipated, 
the latter often deplored. Over all our rose-colored hours 
of friendship hangs the faint shadow of the gloomy time 
when friends shall not stand at our side, and in every wed- 
ding-bell there is the far sad prophecy of a dirge, for ‘‘ till 
death us do part” is spoken by bride and groom in the 
very climax of their exultant joy. Partings and meetings! 
They are the familiar experiences of every one, lofty or 
lowly, conspicuous or obscure. And so, in this bright 
May day, when the world is gay with the pageantry of 
spring, the lilaes in bloom, the dogwood showing in white 
gieams through forest by-ways, we may stop awhile and 
cousider these every-day, unremarked commonplaces, 
perhaps to our advantage, perhaps to our pleasure. 

There was a time in my life when I imagined nothing 
more important for bost or hostess to understand than a 
Now I am inclined to believe that a good-by is 
more important still | 

In the welcome, whether to stranger or to home-coming 
friend, I felt, as we all do, that everything of cheer and 
gladness must be put. Like all those who had thought 
upon it, 1 saw in the very word all the symbolism and 
sweetness of open arms and kindling hearts, and read the 
true meaning of hospitable doors and firesides, bright faces, 
and refreshing retreats. And it seemed to me, as it has 
seemed to many others, that a vital question of ethics was 
involved in the kind of impression one was willing to make 
upon those who crossed our thresholds, 

But a good-by! It was never referred to except as some- 
thing fulbof sadness and regret, nor pictured without those 
tears which tradition, the world over, has sanctioned in the 
etiquette of farewells. The every-day good - byes of 
friends, those who meet and part in a casual way, out 
of doors and in—the good-byes that give as much color 
to life or darken it as often as the affairs of seeming 
greater importance—these had never been discussed be- 
fore me 

And yet, as I began by saying, these good - byes now 
seem to me as important as any welcome 

There is the good-by of the friend living in the old- 
fashioned country house, who pulls her bolt and turns 
her ponderous front-door key before you are well down 
her door-steps, and who gives you an impression to carry 
away of your having been, after all, more of an intrusion 
than not 

There is the good-by of one who has welcomed you 
with pleasure, but whose time may be economically ar- 
ranged, or who had on her mind affairs of importance or 
agreeable interest, and who before you have gone beyond 
ear-shot begins to untie her bundles or to open her letters 
—-the sound of the crackling paper pursuing you down 
stairs, and making you wish you had been clever enough 
to go at least ten minutes before, 

Theo most unflattering of all is the good-by of one who 
has betrayed much emotion and regret, impressed you, if 
not exactly with the pain of parting, at least with the de- 
pression it entails, and who by the time the opposite side 
of the street has been reached shows complete forgetful- 
ness of you by complete absorption in something else—a 
shop window, maybe, or a lengthy list of duties ahead. 

A good-by ought never to suggest relief, or too burried 
a change of mood, but, like beautiful music fading along 
the silence, carry to the end the melody of its original 
motif. 


welcome. 
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With all good-byes a happy memory should be given— 
a memory that to be perfect must hold sume hope of a 
coming joy as well. 

I know a few houses where such good-bycs are given, 
sweet as any welcome. One carries away an indefinable 
sense of pleasure, as when in passing one has caught the 
perfume of a fragrant shrub. 

When one as hostess or friend has learned the secret of 
these good-byes, one has but learned, after all, the true 
secret of living. L. H. F. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT MUSIC. 


I.—WHAT NEW YORK OFFERS IN THE WAY OF 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


NE often hears it said that more good music is heard 

in New York than in any other city in the world. 

The usual manner of utterance clearly defines the quality 
of thought which leads up to so sweeping an assertion, 
leaving no room for doubt as to the speaker’s invulnera- 
ble attitude of mind should counterviews be opposed. 
Americans have achieved some of their greatest triumphs 
through faith in their ability as a nation to secure the best 
that is to be had, and unquestioning pride of possession 
in newly acquired treasures must of necessity find an out- 


let in some such confident statement as the above. That 
“we have risen to importance as a music-loving people, 
that we have enjoyed rare privileges in listening to in- 


numerable vocal and instrumental performers of the first 
orders, that a few very eminent composers have crossed 
the ocean literally to meet us on our own ground—these, 
indeed, are advantages we can honestly lay claim to, and 
concerning which we have every reason to be proud. At 
the same time it will do no harm to bring some facts to 
bear upon our true position in the musical world. What 
we have won will lose nothing in value or significance 
should certain hitherto unsuspected limitations confront 
us as we proceed, for it is to be expected that one or two 
of our cherished illusions will vanish when we enter into 
a study of comparative standards and conditions. Such vi- 
sions of pre-eminence as are wholly without foundation, and 
are due to our desire to take the lead in all things, must 
be dispelled at the very outset, otherwise we shal] find it 
next to impossible to solve various problems to be dealt 
with later on. Let us, as dispassionately as may be, in- 
vestigate the subject of what emupete cities have to offer 
in the way of good music, and learn to discriminate be- 
tween foreign and home advantages. 

Time was when the world at large classed the English 
any as a thoroughly non-musical race, and when Amer- 
cans familiar with ndon opera- houses and concert- 
rooms were wont to speak contemptuously of the London 
audiences as being proverbially phiegmatic and most wo- 
fully indifferent to all save florid show pieces of the 
bravura style or sentimental ballads of the most flimsy 
description. Even the saving grace of a really genuine 
love of oratorio—the English standards far exceeding our 
own—seemed, unjustifiably enough, but an added cause 
for reproach. This especial field of work appealed to the 
British subject in a degree which absorbed all interest, 
and prevented the legitimate growth of general knowledge 
and appreciation, mixed concerts of interminable Jength 
being, outside of the oratorio productions, probably the 
most representative evidences of the taste—or rather lack 
of taste—characterizing the average English music pa- 
tron. 


Who, having experienced the fatigue and strain inci- 
dent to such entertainments as were given during former 
years at the Albert Hall, for example—concerts where ull 
the stars of the Covent Garden opera troupe and an end- 
less array of talent were massed together in programmes 
of about five hours’ duration—can forget the first impres- 
sion of amazement at a national stolidity sufficient to 
tolerate and make possible the annual recurrence of these 
inflictions? At present, however, a very different gtate of 
affairs exists, as even the transient visitor cannot fail to 
observe. During the season—that is to say, from May till 
the middle of July—such artists as Paderewski, d’ rt, 
Rosenthal, Slivinski, Ysaye, Sarasate, and many others 
whose fame has not yet been established in this country, 
can be heard in successive recitals, enabling one to ben- 
efit by unusual opportunities in the way of close com- 
pa. individual traits and peculiar merits being thus 
»rought into relief and easily classified. Richter, Mott— 
of world-wide celebrity as orchestra-leaders, and especial- 
ly identified with the performances of Wagner's master- 
pieces at Baireuth—reign over their respective forces in 
Queen's Hall and St. James’s Hall, while Nikisels, Hen- 
schel, and other well-known conductors assert their claims 
to consideration with more or less success. The press is 
kept occupied by the mere record of a most exhaustive 
list of musical entertainments, for sooner or later all of 
the greatest executive musicians find their way to Lon- 
don. 

Hardly is the season at an end when announcements 
for the autumn tell of the coming of the Pasdeloup and 
Colonne orchestras from Paris; and these subscription 
concerts, the chamber - music, recitals, performances ‘by 
foreign opera troupes, etc., swell into lists of the most 
ample dimensions, until all halls and music-rooms, both 
great and small, and the countless buildings set apart for 
such uses are filled to overflowing with those in quest of 
musical knowledge. Later in the winter the local sym- 
phonic orchestras appear on the scene, and home favorites 
display their powers. Indeed, there seems to be no cessa- 
tion of interest in good music, and were it not that the 
tremendous swirl of the season’ gayeties finally gives 
way to astate of reaction which calls for at least a brief 
period of absolute repose, the supply would continue 
throughout the entire year. Opera in London must be 
viewed as a thing apart. The Covent Garden representa- 
tions are considered in the light of magnificent social 
functions, graced by the presence of royalty and upheld 
by the flower of the British arisiocragy. It is amusing to 
note the audience's attitude in the matter, the perform- 
ance being simply regarded as an incidental diversion 
subservient to the more serious business of studying the 
occupants of the boxes. Of course the very best artists 
and conductors are engaged, and the opera company is 
invariably of such proportions that the {edisposition ofa 
few prime donne and tenore, more or less, can scarcely 
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cause annoyance or disappointment. The music-dramas 
are manifestly but ill suited to play second fiddle, as the 
saying goes, and this fact may purtially account for their 
having been seldom produced in London, and always un- 
der conditions little calculated to enhance their popularity. 
At least this was a fact to be commented on as late us 
last spring, when the de Reszkes, Madame Eames, Plan- 
con, and many members of the troupe we have had with 
us at the Metropolitan this year succeeded in making the 
Meistersinger and Tristan the strongest cards of the man- 
agement. With Herr Seidl at the head of the orchestra, 
and with the consummate art-work of M. Jean de Reszke 
to cast its charm and glamour over all things feared as be- 

ond the reach of the uninitiated, one may count on hear- 
ing that the production of Siegfried has proved to be the 
principal event of the series of performances now in 
course of progress at Covent Garden. 

Should the growing interest in the music-dramas be 
sustained, it may come to pass that we shall have to look 
to our honors as far as the question of supremacy in this 
department is concerned. But our full knowledge of the 
colossal Le pee tg of Wagner's great works dates back 
to the period when such impersonators as Matcrna, Brandt, 
Lehmann, and Niemann, among the numbers who bave 
given us ineffaceable memories, first crossed the seas to 
teach the inhabitants of the New World the scope and 
grandeur of heroic embodiments presumedly belonging 
by exclusive right to the little Bavarian town where the 
festivals are still given with such perfection as to draw 
pilgrims from all corners of the world. 


And Paris. What lesson can be learned from a mo- 
mentary reflection on her chief claims to interest? Have 
we ever dreamed of attaining the scenic splendor, the ad- 
mirable stage management, and the good ensemble effects 
which make the Grand Opéra so enjoyable to all people of 
culture and refinement of taste? Shall we come in time 
to realize that much of the delicacy, beauty, and grace of 
operas like Mignon, Carmen, Philémon et Baueis, Manon, 
and the Cavalleria depends largely upon such treatment as 
they receive at the Opéra Comique? Their charm and 
vulue disappear in great measure when we force them 
out of their proper sphere, permitting them to come into 
too sharp contrast with weightier, more dramatic crea- 
tions, expressly written for vast buildings like that into 
which we thoughtlessly crowd all sorts and kinds of 
pieces. Who can wonder that even Madame Calvé's in- 
imitable portrayal of Anita in La Navarraise made no- 
thing like the impression here that it produced in Paris, 
or that M. Massenet’s really charming setting to the vivid, 
touching little drama faded into comparative insiguifi- 
cance when placed in an opera-house far too large to admit 
of its orchestral, vocal, and stage effects being done jus- 
tice to? It was as if one were looking through the wrong 
end of an opera-glass, and listening to music heard from 
an adjoining room. 

National prejudices handicapped Parisians for a long 
time when it came to the matter of gaining all that there 
was to be gained from the Wagner dramas and acknow- 
ledging the extraordivary genius which had brought about 
such widespread reforms. But the Wagner cult has of 
late overtop all other musical interests, and Paris bids 
fair to outvie London and New York in the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to representatives of the music-dramas. 
Perhaps one is more struck with evidences of an inherent 
love of good music, and impressed by the amount of ar- 
tistic performers connected with Paris institutions, than 
startled by the actual number of musical entertainments 
which are given there. The splendid church music as in- 
terpreted by organists whose names and compositions are 
familiar in America should not be passed over without 
mention, and the fact that grand opera continues through- 
out the summer shows that the support it commands is 
not governed by fashion or spasmodically indulged in, 
but indicates a healthful appreciation of the best in mu- 
sical art. 


If we turn to the musical centres of Germany, there are 
superb choral performances, great musical festivals, and 
wonderful chamber-music, and all these are governed by 
the characteristic painstaking attention to details, involv- 
ing endless labor, but resulting in what are invariably 
dignified and harmonious presentations of the best com- 
positions of the country. In Baireuth, Munich, and most 
of the important German cities the music -dramas and 
classic operas of the German school are brought out more 
convincingly and in greater perfection than in New York. 
Our solo-singers have, in detached scenes, done all that is 
possible for trained and experienced artists to do, but we 
miss the freedom an spontaneity which come from con- 
stant rehearsals, the maintenance of high standards, and 
an infinite amount of care that no detail, however trivial, 
may mar natural expression, fail to point the significance 
of phrase or action, or hinder scenic effect. Doubtless 
Madame Wagner is a very trying and exacting person; 
yet her devotion to the preservation of Wagner’s pet theo- 
ries and ideas, and her supervision of all that is done in 
Baireuth, have proved of inestimable service in enabling it 
to take the most prominent place among the cities where 
the dramas are effectively produced. 

There is no reason why we should fail to adopt Munich 
standards, even if those of Baireuth prove beyond our 
grasp at present; yet in some ways our productions are 
inferior to those classed as second or even third rate. 
With Lilli Lehmann to thrill us as the Brinnhilde of Die 
Gétterdimmerung, we are still tolerant of scenic make- 
shifts which cause Gunier’s lofty abode on the Rhine to 
be replaced by an Egyptian scene Jeft over from Aida. 
We care absolutely nothing as to whether the flash which 
should be emitted from Wotan’s spear appears in the dis- 
tance or is not forth-coming, and we do not trouble our 
heads fora moment if thick sheets of hideous black tarla- 
tan are slowly let down, while the scenery is shifted noisily, 
to the destruction of beautiful orchestral passages indis- 
tinctly heard through the din. Should not the acknow- 
ledgment of such defects as are referred to spur us on to 
remedy them in the future, and to do away with similar 
evils resulting from mismanagement? It is, on the whole, 
wiser to look upon our place in the musical world as a 
somewhat uncertain foothold, gained through ambitious 
efforts to outstrip those who have climbed slowly but 
surely toward the heights of fame. If we desire to per- 
manently establish ourselves thereon we must occasional.- 
ly retrace our steps and follow a different path from the 
one we have hendienshy chosen. Lucta Purpy. 

















oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


[* I write about the burning of the bazar jn the Rue 
Jean-Goujon, even while the story will be already old 
to you through the daily papers when you read it, it is 
Lecause one can write of nothing else. There is nothing 
else to think of. Puris is not oy crushed by the blow at 
present, but for the moment it seems as though she had 
no future. Over two thousand families are thrown into 
mourning; and these are the families that largely make 
up the life of Paris, and of the men and women whose 
lives were lost, most of them were the organizers and di 
rectors of the charities of Paris. One life is as precious us 
another in the eyes of those to whom it is dear. But in 
a community who can estimate the enormous power ex- 
ercised by even a single woman who uses the influence 
given her by brilliant rank, great fortune, and cultivated 
intelligence as a force for doing good? The more one 
hears of the details of the fire the more one is touched by 
this,and by a certain sort of fragrance of that beautiful 
old sentiment noblesse oblige, which seems to rise from the 
ashes. Think, for instance, of that princesse of the House 
of France, the Duchesse d’Alencon, president of the bazar. 
who stood quietly among her ladies when the alarm of 
fire was given, responding to their entreaties to save her- 
self by some such words as these: ‘‘ After you, mesdames. 
I shall not be the first to leave.” A mistaken sense of 
duty, no doubt, prompted them, but it was the instinct of 
the commander dying on the field of battle. The Duchesse 
d’Alengon, for that matter, had no other battle-field in this 
life than the field of charity. She gave ber entire exis: 
ence to it. 5 

What impressed me as much as anything else in 1 ad- 
ing of these French women was the personal relation that 
existed between them and their servants and retainers and 
the poor. Madame Hoskier and her daughter, for in- 
stance, of the great French banking-house, were not only 
patronesses of innumerable public charities, but each sup- 
ported fifteen households, personally supervising the edu- 
cation of the children, and they had under their immedi- 
ate care a large number of orphans, whom they supported 
in one or another of the various institutions to which they 
were subscribers. 

Baroness Reille, at the head of one of the counters of 
the bazar, who happily escaped, not satisfied with giving 
to the poor, has opened a shop of leather goods and per- 
fumery in the Rue de | Université, whose proceeds are en- 
tirely devoted to charity. She spends a part of every day 
there, and all the practical working of the shop has been 
directed by herself and her associate, Mile. Louise Gé- 
rondeau, who perished in the flames. 











Even now, three days after the fire, my first thought is 
that perhaps selfish sentiment of profound thankfulness 
that so few of our own country-people were at the bazar 
on that fatal afternoon at the moment of the alarm. I 
cannot help but feel that it was the hour that saved them, 
for the Americans resident in Paris are closely in touch 
with French charitable affairs, and very many of the 
colony would certainly have visited the bazar at some 
time or other during the sale. Between half past four 
and half past five, however, fashionable English and 
Americans visit to take afternoon tea, as much a habit 
with them as that of lunching between half past twelve 
and half past one, or dining from seven to eight, and for 
afternoon tea they would never go to a French bazar. 
The French usually have a buffet at their entertainments, 
for what is called goiter, but of which afternoon tea is not 
a special feature. So,as it seems to me, it happened that 
while nearly every woman I have seen since the fire was 
either going to the sale later, or had been earlier, only five 
or six Americans, so far as I know, found themselves actu- 
ally in the fire. Among these was the lovely Vicomtesse 
d’Avenel, who was Miss Meinell of New York, the sister 
of Baronne de Klenck and Baronne de la Tournelle, who 
died from the effects of her burns. 


The horrible news was first brought to me by Mrs. Von 
Buschbeck, whose daughter Elsie, one of my intimate 
friends, was selling at stall No. 15, next to where the fire 
started. It happened to be my day at home, which was 
the reason why I was not at the bazar myself. Mrs. Von 
Buselibeck and her daughter both came directly to my 
house as soon as the flamés were quenched, knowing that 
they should probably find there the little intimate circle 
of friends who would be most anxious for their safety. 
They could assure us of their certainty that few, if any, 
of our personal friends were at the bazar at the time of 
the catastrophe, and in that way we were spared the two 
hours of anguished suspense endured by almost every one 
in Paris. Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, friends—no 
one knew who might have been there. Husbands, walk- 
ing or driving up the Champs Elysées on their way home 
at six o’clock, were greeted by the spectacle of the carry- 
ing of the charred remains into the Palais de I'Industrie, 
and could not know until they reached home whether it 
was not the bodies of their own wives that they had seen. 

Stall No. 15 adjoined the little salon in which was the 
cinematograph. It was the booth selling for the blind, 
and at the moment the fire broke out two little blind girls 
were reading from the phonetic system of raised lettering 
now in use in blind asylums. e have since heard from 
the Mother Superior of the @uore that, with the intensi- 
fied perception of the blind, the children felt the catastrophe 
before it actually happened. ‘‘I amafraid,” one of them 
said, just before the alarm of fire. ‘‘ Let us get out of 
here.” One of them threw herself upon a man who was 
passing and was carried along by him out of the burning 
building. The other two were led out by one of the per- 
sons standing before the stall. Miss Von Buschbeck and 
the two Americans selling with her at the booth were 
making a tour of the bazar just at the moment the fire 
broke out, and happened to stop directly opposite one of 
the two doors of exit. Miss Von Buschbeck turned her 
head and saw, on the opposite side of the room, between 
her own bootli and that of the Duchesse d’'Uzés, adjoining 
hers, a thread of flame. ** Something’s on fire,” she said 
to the others. ‘I think we'd better get out.” They 
moved towards the door, but before they could reach it 
a general stampede began. Miss Von Buschbeck said she 
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took care as she went down the three steps leading to the 
ground to hold her dress up in front. *‘*1 must be very 
careful not to stumble on my dress,” she said to herself. 
As this thought passed through her mind a woman in the 
adjoining door tripped in her skirt and fell; a beautiful 
young girl with long black huir fell over her back wards; 
and in a few minutes at least thirty people were piled up 
in the doorway, trampled on constantly by new-comers, 
and all on fire. Ten minutes later their bodies were 
charred remains, the like of which my friend had scen 
only at Pompeii. People were evidently burned to death 
just aa they fell without time to change their position. 


The Rue Jean-Goujon is in my quarter and my neigh- 
borhood, and about seven we went out and mingled with 
the crowds in the streets. Never have I felt before in an 
atmosphere a sentiment of horror so profound that it seem- 
ed like a thing one could see and touch. All along the 
aristocratic length of the Avenue Montaigne crowds 
thronged before the great hétels of the Baron de Roths- 
child, Madame Louis Stern, M. Porgés, which had becn 
turned into temporary ambulances, and here and there 
wis a Coachman, a groom, or a concierge with burnt hands, 
head enveloped in bandages, telling the story of the tra- 
gedy and his own part in the rescue to groups of awe- 
struck listeners. Now and then an ambulance passed, or 
an interne from the Beaujon Hospital, in his white linen 
uniform, hurrying to relieve the wounded. No one kuew 
the extent of the calamity, suspense brooded over the cn- 
tire city, and the reality was more awful than imagina- 
tion had pictured it. 


One hundred and fifty-six charities were united in the 
Bazar de Charité of the Rue Jean-Goujon. The idea of 
this sale was conceived by Mr. Henry Blount in 1885, and 
taken from English and American bazars. Up to that 
time the French had scarcely known of sales for charity. 
In these 156 @uores were comprised works for the blind, 
refuges of all sorts, hospitals, schools, the education of 
priests, pilgrimages to Lourdes, relief for the wounded, 
and orphan asylums—almost every charity that can be im- 
agined, all under the control of the Catholic Church, but 
administered and directed by French women. 

KatHaRInE De Forest. 














= costumes are always peculiarly fascinating 
\) from their dainty coloring and cool appearance, and 
this season they are more than ever bewitching, for so 
many transparent fabrics are used, Nets, gauzes, grena- 
dines, and all fabrics of that description are a in 
demand, and are to be had at a wide range of price as 
well as of coloring. In a complete summer outfit fashion 
demands more gowns than for the winter, and a new item 
lately added to the list is that of evening gowns. Time 
was, and not so long ago, when old ball gowns, which 
had lost their freshness during the winter's campaign, 
were considered quite smart enough for summer, and 
there was not much attempt even to freshen them up. 
Good taste, fortunately, has pronounced against tawdry 
finery, and now the evening gowns are provided with as 
much care as those for any other occasion. They are not 
of necessity expensive, for the very simplest materials are 
allowed, and in many instances the skirt of an old gown 
will do duty with a waist which is cut in such a way as 
to show that it was intended for evening wear. In all 
households where there is any attempt at conventionality 
in the mode of living, it is now customary to wear even- 
ing dress in the evening, and although absolutely low neck 
is not demanded, it must be square-necked, or made with 
the effect of thin yoke or guimpe, with transparent sleeves 
to match. The square-necked waist, by-the-way, has come 
greatly into fashion, and is not a bad thing, but it seems 
to be more emphatically demi - toilette than an entirely 
low-necked gown, even if the latter be made of simple 
muslin or organdie. Tea gowns have latterly been al- 
lowed for this same purpose, but made so elaborately and 
of such expensive materials as to be beyond the limit of 
most incomes. 


EVENING GOWNS OF NET AND GAUZE. 


The most elaborate of the summer evening gowns are 
made of the fancy nets and gauzes, of which there are 
so many to choose from. These require a silk lining 
throughout, and are generally more effective when the 
lining is of some contrasting color. First may be men- 
tioned the black gowns, which are exceedingly smart. 
They are made up over every color of the rainbow, 
sometimes of all colors, when the fancy silks are used 
as linings, and there seems no limit as to the quality 
of silk — but there have been many wondrous 
silk sales lately which have enabled women to secure 
great bargains. Old silk or satin ball gowns can be util- 
ized for linings, and this will of course greatly lessen the 
expense, for a well- fitted evening waist can be covered 
with net and made to look like new, and this can be ac- 
complished by the aid of a seamstress by the day. Most 
of the net skirts are trimmed elaborately with ruffles 
and flounces, or with bands of satin or velvet ribbon, but 
it is not impossible to have them made up quite plain, 
particularly if the net has an all-over design or heavy 
mesh, Many of the gauzes have flowered designs upon 
them, and these are not improved by trimmings, as the 
beauty of the pattern is lost under ruffles or bands. Lace 
is used, however, put on in bands of insertion, and this is 
of necessity effective, for the lining shows through to 
much advantage. A very charming gown of black gauze 
has bunches of violets. The lining is of deep purple, all the 
seams are outlined with black thread lace, the body of the 
waist in front is all of thread lace, and the ruffles over the 
sleeves are also edged with lace, while the inner sleeves are 
of fine lace net. Of course the lines of this gown are all 
long, and are most becoming to a stout woman. 

An ae and pretty gown for a young girl—that 
is, a girl of twenty-two or twenty-three—is made of black 
net costing a dollar a yard. The skirt is accordion-pleat- 
ed, and trimmed with bands of black satin ribbon half- 
way up the skirt. The waist has a bertha of the net, on 
which are bands of narrow satin ribbon, and the whole 
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gown is made up over an old bull gown of pink’silk. The 
effect is exceedingly good, and the gown an inexpensive 
one, Another black net gown made for a tall slender 
woman has ruffles or flounces all the way to the waist, 
each flounce edged with a narrow black lace. The waist 
itself is full, but gathered in at the belt, with small puffs 
at the shoulders tied up with black and white ribbons. 
Across the front of the waist is put a piece of black net 
appliquéd with white Valenciennes in a graceful pattern. 
This hangs down as far as the belt. The waist at the 
back of the shoulders is finished with a full ruche of the 
net. There are long, tight-fitting sleeves, which are ad- 
justable, that are made of mousseline de soie. This gown 
is entirely lined with a white moiré ball gown that has 
seen hard service. 


CHEAP SILKS FOR EVENING GOWNS, 


Of the many uses to which cheap silks can be applied, 
none is better than evening gowns for summer wear. The 
silks in themselves, very cheap ones, are so light in texture 
snd so thin that they will scarcely do for the winter, but 
for the summer are particularly appropriate. One style of 
silk sold for 55 cents a yard is in plain colors, striped 
with a tiny flowered vine, and has been made up with 
great effect. A gown of pale green with a vine of ; ink 
flowers is lined with pink taffeta, also of cheap quality. 
The skirt is trimmed with five folds of heliotrope satin, 
which stop at either side of the front breadth, and are fin- 
islied in a graceful knot. The folds are only half an inch 
wide, and are of the bias satin. The body of the waist is 
made of tucked white chiffon laid in deep tucks, sewed 
on the machine with heavy white silk so that the machine- 
stitching makes a finish to each tuck. The puffed sleeves 
are of the silk like the skirt. There is a trimming around 
the shoulders of white silk mull edged with a narrow 
French lace. This is put on in squares, and the squares 
are caught up at intervals so that the bertha looks almost 
like a ruche. On one shoulder is a bunch of lilacs, on the 
other pink carnations. The belt is of heliotrope satin 
made on the bias, and finished with a loop and a bow. 
This is an exquisitely dainty gown and most artistic in 
coloring. 

Another silk gown, made of more expensive silk, how- 
ever, has a pale blue ground over which are scattered 
wreaths of pink roses somewhat in Pompadour effects. 
This is made with no trimming on the under-skirt, The 
waist is quite picturesque cut in long straight lines, and 
has tight - fitting elbow sleeves with only a small puff 
on top; the trimming consists of a full bertha of white 
mull trimmed with Valenciennes lace. Another silk gown 
is white with wreaths of yellow flowers; and this is 
worn with a heliotrope crépe waist that is trimmed with 
white lace put on in jacket effect and a very odd arrange- 
ment of yellow ribbon, which forms a bow on the left 
shoulder and a ruche across the front. There is also a 
belt and sash ends of the yellow ribbon. The combina- 
tion of coloring of yellow and heliotrope is exceedingly 
artistic and becoming, but care must be taken, if the gown 
is copied, to choose just the right shades, otherwise the 
effect is too crude. 

Taffeta silks are very smart indeed. One gown just 
finished is a pale gray taffeta trimmed around the bottom of 
the skirt with a band of Irish point lace headed with nar- 
row black velvet ribbon put on in loops. Besides the 
high-necked waist which belongs to this skirt there is a 
low-cut one which is extremely simple and yet ver 
smart; it is made of the taffeta with the full gathered ef- 
fect in front, and trimmed with white mull edged with 
lace put on in a V-shaped fichu from the shoulder to the 
waist, one side crossing the other, and the end falling 
down on the skirt. Between the V-shaped opening there 
is a vest of embroidered white chiffon, and the sash is 
of white chiffon, with the ends cut bias and trimmed 
around with lace. Taffeta silk is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and a gown like the one described need not cost any 
large sum of money. 

It would seem as if fashion had called back again the 
time when with one black silk gown a woman was never 
at a loss to know how to dress. The black taffetas, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon or little ruffles edged 
with lace, are now invariably made with two waists, some- 
times three—one will be suitable for street wear; one for 
the evening will be made very simply, and trimmed with 
ruffles or black velvet ribbon to match the skirt; and the 
third waist will be of black net or chiffon lined with white, 
cut either square-necked or made over a low-cut lining, 
which has the effect of a low-cut gown and yet covers the 
neck and arms. This style of waist is becoming to every 
one, and can be trimmed with jet, steel, or lace; some of 
the newest have entre-deux of black velvet ribbon and 
lace; the back fits tight, the front is loose and graceful. 
A high collar of ribbon and a ribbon belt and sash are the 
usual finish. The bias belts, finished with a bow at the 
left side, are equally in fashion with the ribbon belts and 
the long ends, which fall to the hem of the skirt, the rib- 
bon being a finger width. There are also sash ends of 
taffeta or sural silk, cut narrow at the top and flaring out 
at the ends, and trimmed all around with a full ruffle, 
either of lace or of the silk itself. 


EVENING GOWNS OF ORGANDIE AND MUSLIN. 


Of all the summer evening gowns the prettiest are those 
made of organdie and muslin. These have to be lined, or 
rather are made over a fitted lining, but are so arranged 
as to look loose and full. White organdies and lawn 
trimmed with quantities of real Valenciennes lace are 
the smartest of any. The lace is put on to form a 
bertha or fichu, if it is wide; if it is narrow, it is used as 
a trimming to the ruffles. Some of the waists are a mass 
of lace with only tiny strips of the material in the entre- 
deux, and the cream white of the real lace is invariably 
becoming. These gowns are worn not only by young 

irls but by older women; in fact, they are too elaborate 
or young girls, The skirts are not lined in any case, but 
are worn over lawn skirts and an inner silk lining. The 
seven and nine gored pattern is the prettiest, as the broad 
circular sides in such thin materials ere apt to pull out of 
place. A pale yellow organdie is made up over white silk, 
with ruffles from the waist to the hem. The waist has a 
bertha made in a deep point in front and at the back and 
edged with narrow Voliscisenen lace, and the sleeves are 
full puffs, with entre-deux of Valenciennes lace. Oddly 
enough the belt and shoulder-knots are of black satin rib- 
bon, and yet the whole effect of the gown is exceedingly 
light and cool. 
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WODELS FOR SUMMER GOWNS. 


te IWN of stem-green grenadine mount 
4 ed over silk to match has the. waist 
wrinkled in cross-folds, the back forming a 
deep girdle below a guipure lace top. In 
the front the lace forms a shallower yoke 
sloping upward on the left, edged by a lace 
frill. which on the shoulders forms epaulettes 
headed by a pinked taffeta ruche. A shirred 
heading of the grenadine is down the left 
sick The skirt is untrimmed 

rhe little cape-wrap of green and black 
shot silk, Fig. 2, is made short and very full, 
with appliqués of white Renaissance lace 
defining a yoke, and narrow vines of the lace 
heading the pleated frills at the edge. Long 
scarf ends of the silk edged with pleatings 
hang at the front, and a thick pleated ruff 
f black and white chiffon is finished with a 
white eatin bow at the throat 

Fig. 3, a white grenadine gown, has the 
skirt fulness held in tucks around the top 
of the front and sides, and mounted in two 
broad box-pleats at the back A deep band 
of guipure underlined with burnt - orange 
silk is around the bottom. The bodice is 
full blouse surmounted by a little round 
jacket of the lace over silk, and with a lace 
band studded with silk rosettes down the 
front Wrinkled belt and collar of burnt 
orange silk, and sleeves wrinkled a la Bern 
hardt all the way down the arm. 

A girlish gown of pink veiling, Fig. 4, 
has a pleated skirt bordered with clustered 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. The 
drooping blouse-waist is gathered to a point- 
ed yoke trimmed with narrow ruches held 
by velvet ribbons, and the sleeves are tucked 
leneth wise and banded with ribbons 

Several views of a walking costume in 
green and white checked canvas-woven wool 
ure given in Figs. 5-7. The front seams of 
the skirt are defined with a narrow double 
piping of dark green and of white satin, and 
similar pipings edge the short coat-waist, 
and the jaunty shoulder-cape which com 
pletes the costume. The fronts of the waist are short in 
bolero style, studded with white pearl buttons, and opening 
on a full vest of white satin and a deep shirred ceinture 
of the dark green; this belt divides at the back of the 
basque, and finishes in double ends with shirred headings. 

Nothing could well be prettier than the fabrics and the 
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styles of this summmecr. They are adapted to wearers of 
all ages. The matron finds them as becoming to her em- 
bonpoint as the slim and graceful maiden to her willowy 
curves. The clothes of this summer are perfect. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


LL Americans who visit London with the proper 

spirit of the sight-seer go to Westminster Abbey; 
but few, I faney, penetrate to the Islip Chapel, where the 
wax-works are preserved. Yet these worn, dirty old relics 
are more interesting, more entertaining, than any monu- 
ment which the Abbey boasts. 

It was my lot last week—Easter holidays being upon 
us—to convoy a party of small girls to this historic pile. 
The eldest truly remarked that it was shameful to have 
lived for years in London and to have neglected the 
Abbey. After being rushed through the chapels where 
the thick dust cries out for a tidy house-maid (you pay 
sixpence a head, except on cheap days, for this treat); af- 
ter trying vainly to realize that we were almost elbowing 
the remains of Mary Stuart and nearly treading on the 
tomb of her slayergawe were told that this was all we 
could see for the gaemey. We were about to prow! around 
the Poets’ Corti#®, when we heard a whisper of ‘* wax- 
works.” At once the little party pricked up its ears, and 
visions of Madame ‘Tnssaud’s unrivalled collections rose 
in their minds. 

The reality, however, was vastly different. We ascend- 
ed some darkish twisting steps—again sixpence a head— 
and found ourselves in a very small room lined with glass 
cases containing the figures. Our guide carried a lantern, 
with which he illumined the black depths of these niches. 
In the old days persons of importance, at their death, 
were copied exactly in wax, and the effigy, dressed in the 
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FIG. 8. FIG. 4, 


clothes of the deceased, was carried in the funeral proces- 
sion. 

Directly opposite to us as we entered stood Charles TI. 
(I can hear the editor of the Bazar say, we 4 “No 
reminiscences of that gentleman, if-you please. My paper 
is read by the young person.”) Poor old Charles! A 
more ill-favored, black-a-vised man you can'timagine. His 
clothes were sadly dirty; his real lace ruffles were black; 
his long wig needed the art of the perruquier. One of 
the children declared that his Majesty winked at her! 
Fancy a man dead over two hundred years still pursuing 
his favorite pastime of winking at the girls! The date on 
his case, by-the-way, ig 1684, instead of 1685, as most 
historians give it. I hada pretty discussion about it with 
the guide, whose historical knowledge was defective. 

There was Queen Elizabeth, looking as peppery as any 
old beldame, her face precisely like Henry Irving’s in 
one of his tragic roles, Queen Anne, Queen Mary, King 
William, Chatham, and the last Duke of Buckinghamshire 
helped to people the little chamber. Poor Nelson, who 
is being constantly dug up now by dramatic and histovieal 
ghouls, was shockingly dirty: There were great drifts 
of soot resting on his nose, his shoulders, anywhere where 
dirt can lie. It is a scandal that the Dean doesn’t have 
him brushed. 

What a lesson—what a sermon—that little silent com- 
munity preached! One wonders where they are now, and 
how much of their earthly triumphs they remember. 


A friend of mine, who dined with one of the Rothschilds 
the other night, tells me that his host possesses the finest 
Gainsborough in the world. It is “‘ The Pink Boy,” and 
is more beautiful than the better-known “ Blue Boy.” It 
was sold at Christie’s some years ago for £450, and Ferdi- 
nand Rothschild recently refused £20,000 for it. Itis the 
only picture in the long dining-room. In these days of 
profusion it is restful to think of a room containing only 
one masterpiece. The happy possessor has also a fine 
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Rubens, and a delightful portrait of the Pom- 
padour by Boucher. The long dinner table 
had a set of incomparable old Sévres all down 
the middle, and the flowers were crimson 
roses and white lilacs, 


The dresses in the Princess and the Butter- 
Jly are beyond any ordinary powers of de- 
scription. Each one is a creation—a confec- 
tion—an inspiration; one waxes epic over 
them. In the second act Julia Neilson wears 
a ball gown of black and silver, with about 
twenty magnificent diamond pins on the cor- 
sage, a tiara of brilliants, and bracelets and 
rings besides. The silver threads running 
through the gown are as dazzling as the di- 
amonds.- Another dress is a white moiré 
silk with branches of pink rose-buds and 
green leaves brocaded therein. The cut and 
fit are wonderful; a short.tight sort of bolero 
of spangled gauze comes down as far as the 
bust, and from this fall four long scarfs of 
lace, two in front and two behind, Through 
them and between them peeps out the lovely 
figure of the wearer, closely sheathed in the 
flowered moiré. 

The play is a curious mixture. The first 
act undeniably drags; there are a mass of mi- 
nor characters who say sharp, clever things 
and discuss abstract questions, like the per- 
sons inthe plays of Dumas fils. There is no 
real action until quite the end of the second 
act, when a man insults the hero by throw- 
ing soda-water in his face. The lust act is 
broad farce. 


FIG. 7.—{Sex Fras. 5 anv 6.) 




















What amazed me was the extraordiuary cleverness of 
Miss Fay Davis. It is safe to say that not half a dozen 
women in England could have played her part as she 
played it. She could draw tears from a rock, and make 
any one, man or woman, fall in love with her. No won- 
der the critics predict for her a great future. She has 
suddenly leapt into popularity, and, what is more uncom- 
mon, she richly deserves it. 


Last Friday was a pouring wet day, yet Burlington 
House was well filled on the occasion of the private view 
of the Royal Academy. It is one of the most interesting 
functions of the year; but what with one’s anxiety to see 
the pictures and eagerness not to miss the people, one falls 
between two stools and sees neither well. I did so last 
week ; the whole thing is a confused blur in my mind, 
from which only a few objects stand out with distinct- 
ness. Two of these objects are Mr. Sargent’s pictures. 
When I looked upon his portrait of a child, I retracted 
all the unkind criticisms I had ever made on his realism. 
The picture is exquisite. One covets it and the delight- 
ful original in her long quaint satin gown (such satin!) 
and little white cap. The other picture is less pleasing, 
but more. masterly—so the painters tell me. It is very 
large—a family group; a lady in pink on a sofa, with two 
children standing behind it. Even if one does not care 
particularly for théjygbject, one must thrill with admira- 
tion for the genius ich has portrayed it, 

Mr. George Boughton has done a conspicuously good 
picture this year; likewise Mr. Abbey. th gentlemen 
were at the private view with their wives. There were 
fewer celebrities than I ever remember to have seen on 
similar occasions. Perhaps they came in the morning, as 
did our new ambassador with his handsome wife and 
pretty daughter. The theatrical contingent seemed small. 

liss Marion Terry was charming in a peacb-colored airy 

fabric. I remarked her in conversation with the ubiqui- 
tous Anthony Hope Hawkins, without whom no public 
gathering seems complete. 





WAIST OF VALENCIENNES 


ENTRE-DEUX. 


Miss Terry (Ellen’s sister) recently was awarded the 
sum of £500 by the court where she sued a certain news- 
paper for libel. The libel was the report that she was 
going to leave the stage and marry her deceased sister’s 
husband. In any country but England the latter charge 
would have been quite innocuous, though perhaps annoy- 
ing to the lady; but here, as all the world kaows, such a 
union is illegal. Miss Terry came off with a complcte 
vindication and her £500. Many of us would willingly 
suffer a like indignity! E. E. B. 


SUMMER FROCKS FOR 


See iliustrations on page 449. 


GIRLS. 


to frocks made this season for little girls are notice- 

ably pretty and smart; like the gowns for older 
people, the skirts are a trifle narrower and the sleeves 
decidedly smaller. In thin grass linen, with open-work 
check, is an exceedingly dainty little frock made up over 
taffeta. There is a full high-necked waist finished with 
square small yoke of flax-colored Russian lace, there are 
epaulettes and revers also trimmed with the lace, and the 
elbow sleeves are finished with it. 

The skirt has six gores—a front and back just alike, 
twenty-one inches wide at the hem, and two double sloped 
gores at the sides which measure thirteen jnches. The 
back breadths are gathered full at the waist. A ribbon 
belt of inch-and-a-half-wide satin ribbon finishes the waist. 

A most elaborate buf effective frock of the sailor style 
is made of bombazine of a pinkish terra-cotta shade striped 
with: Yale-blue lines and white satin stripes. 

The vest piece and sailor collar are of grass linen with 
strips of embroidery lined with silk, and below the col. 
lar is a narrow vest fastened with tiny buttons. Un- 
der the grass-linen collar are revers of dark blue satin 
which taper in at the waist-line. The back of the waist 
has three box-pleats. The sleeves are tight to the elbow, 
but are puffed at the top. Bands and bows of Yale-blue 
ribbon are on the sleeves, and the belt is of the same color. 
The skirt is plain. 

In grass-green cashmere is a smart frock trimmed with 
white braid. The front breadth of the skirt is plain, but 
the rest of the skirt is laid in pleats. The frock is made 
in one piece, opening at the back. There is a deep gamp 
of white cashmere, over which the cashmere is fitted in 
blouse effect, and trimmed with the braid and rosettes, 
with small gilt buttons in the centre. Sash of white cash- 
mere with fringed ends. 

A green and white organdie frock is made with accor- 
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MODEL FROM BOUVOT-COPE, PARIS. 


dion - pleated skirt, waist, and sleeves. The waist is 
trimmed with a pointed collar, which is also accordion- 
pleated, and is edged with three row of Valenciennes 
lace. A band of striped green and white ribbon is ar- 
ranged most gracefully across the front of the waist, with 
a bow in front and on the shoulders. There is a sash of 
the same ribbon. This frock is all in one piece, the pleat- 
ing gathered in at the neck, and the belt is what gives 
the effect of waist and skirt being separate. 

The plaid ginghams are most fashionable, and require 
very little trimming. A pretty and effective model is 
made with full skirt and waist, and trimmed with white 
piqué collar edged with insertion and embroidery. There 
are ruffles at the top of the sleeves edged with the same 
embroidery. 

White nainsook slips are made in the same old way, the 
only difference being in the trimmings. The real Valen- 
ciennes insertion is again used, put on in elaborate fash- 
1on, 

Checked cheviots make capital frocks for school wear 
and for cool days in summer. The prettiest of all the de- 
signs is extremely simple. A plain skirt, with blouse- 
waist fastened across in surplice effect, with revers faced 
with velvet, and showing a front of tucked taffeta silk. 

Piqué is fashionable again, and a favorite pattern is in 
the sailor style, made with blouse and plain skirt, and 
trimmed with coilar, belt, and cuffs of deep red piqué 
dotted with white; the collar is edged with white em- 
broidery. The vest and inside revers are trimmed with 
narrow White raid. 

Percale frocks; are always cool and attractive. One 
pretty style has a waist plain in front and gathered 
at the back, and trinimed with a bib-shaped collar and 
epaulettes all in one, edged with embroidery. The skirt 
is plain and full. 

Printed dimities are wonderfully inexpensive, and can 
be found in charming coloring. In blue and white is a 
frock trimmed with a fichu and ruffle of white, with in- 
sertion of blue and. white embroidery. The waist is full 
blouse effect in front; the skirt is plain; the sleeves are 
nearly tight-fitting, but have puffs at the shoulders and 
ruffles at the wrists; ribbon bows on the sleeves and a 
ribbon belt are of blue taffeta. 

A frock of striped grass linen is distinctive in its sim 
plicity. A. deep yoke and collar and bretelles and cuffs 
are of piqué, edged with narrow embroidery. 

Cloaks for wee babies are most elaborate affairs, but 
dainty and pretty it must be admitted. A thin white 
woollen material is lined throughout with pale blue silk, 
The fulness of the cloak—about two and one-quarter yards 
—is shirred into a round yoke, defined by a roll of pale 
blue satin ribbon. A ruche of the same ribbon finishes the 
neck. Thanks are due for courtesy to Messrs, Bush & Co. ; 
Morrison & Son; Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson; and B. 
Altman & Co. 
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FANCY WAISTS FOR SUMMER GOWNS. 


HILE it is now considered smartest to have skirts 

and waists of the same material, fancy waists are 
quite as much in favor as ever, and some charming mod 
els are shown, With a skirt of black and white striped 
silk—a plain gored skirt—is worn a round waist of black 
mousseline de soie with fichu vest of striped mousseline. 
A yoke and bretelles of jewelled guipure over black 
satin add greatly to the effect, and the belt of black satin 
ribbon is extremely graceful. The ruche of mousseline 
de soie and chiffon is embellished with bunches of violets. 
A touch of color is given by the red crépe hat, with full 
pleatings, bow of moiré ribbon, and ostrich plumes, This 
costume is from Bouvot-Cope. 

Dainty and cool in effect isa most charming waist 
made of white silk bands and Valenciennes entre-deux 
horizontally arranged, and lined throughout with white 
taffeta. Lace ruffles over the tops of the sleeves and at 
the neck and wrists make a pretty finish, while the bias 
belt and bow of pale pink satin relieve the dead white. 

To wear witli a black satin skirt is an Eton jacket—a 
most elaborate affair—of beige-colored silk covered with 
appliqué lace, The revers are faced*with orange taffeta 
covered with frills,of narrow Jace put on very close 
together, and between the revers shows the vest of black 
accordion-pleated chiffon. Belt and collar are of black 
satin finished with ear-shaped bows. A full jabot and 
ruffles of lace at the wrists are other points to notice. 
For this gown is a small hat of puffed steel-spangled net 
with black feather pompon; at the back are a bunch of 
violets and two red camellias. This costume was de- 
signed by Madame Judith. 

There are some odd hats this season. From Bouvot- 
Cope is one style made of black horse-hair net spangled 
with jet. The crown, which is distinctively a cup shape, 
is trimmed at the side with two long drooping plumes 
caught with a turquoise ornament. At the back are pan 
sies and ivy leaves. 
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AIDS TO HOUSE-WORK. 


‘¥*HE present age is certainly a kifd one to women of all 
classes. I wonder if the woman who does her own 
house-work appreciates how much she has for which to 
be grateful in the numerous inventions by which common 
tasks ure made easy for her. ‘There is a refined as well as 
a vulgar way of doing manual labor, and the lady will 
perform daintily that which the peasant will do coarsely. 
In washing dishes—that bugbear to many women—a 
mop and long-handled soap-shaker are now indispen 
sable to her who would not plunge her hands in the 
scalding suds. A patent dish-drainer is not a sine qua 
non, for the mistress does not indulge in the lazy and 
untidy habit of letting the dishes “drain.” Bridget dis 
dains scalding-hot water, and would violate every princi- 
ple of her class if she wiped each piece of china, glass, or 
silver as she drew it from the pan. 

The carpet-sweeper is an invention now so old that we 
seldom pause to think of the back- bending and hand- 
blistering it spares us. 

It is perhaps among the cooking utensils that we ob- 
serve most strikingly how house-work has been simplified 
since the days of our grandmothers. The iron and cop- 
per and tin pots and pans and stewing-kettles have been 
superseded by porcelain or agate lined ware that does not 
rust and is as easy to wash as china. Double boilers 
prevent the scorching of our custards and sauces; steam- 
ers of several compartments will cook an entire dinner 
at once; covered roasting-pans do away with the necessity 
of frequent bastings and turnings, and make it impossible 
for the meat to become dried and leathery. Of the mak- 
ing of egg-beaters there is no end, and among the many 
there are several that are genuine labor-savers. Egg- 
poachers that keep the eggs in pretty round shapes are 
found in many kitchens, There are also small machines 
for grinding the meat for Hamburg steaks and hashes, 
presses for extracting the juice from fruits, and the prep- 
aration of fruit-cake and mince pie has lost its terrors 
now that there are several patent raisin-seeders. More 
over, raisins are to be bought cleaned and seeded, while 
cleaned currants, teady for use, may also be purchased. 

Washing -machines—some good, others worthless—are 
to be found at all hardware-shops, while ice-cream freez 
ers that will do their.work in fifteen minutes are in al- 
most every household in our country towns. I might 
mention at least half a hundred other aids to house- work. 
When one remembers that in this day table-linen and bed 
linen and garments of every description are to be bought 
already made, one ceases to wonder that the housekeeper 
has time to read most of the new books and to keep pace 
with her husband and sons in the politics of the day. 








CHAPTER I 


THE CHOOSING OF THE MESSENGER. 


_——_ was trouble at Mandakan. You could not have 

guessed it from anything the eye could see. In front 
of the Residency two soldiers marched up and down 
sleepily, mechanically, between two ten-pounders which 
marked the limit of their patrol, and an orderly stood at 
the open door of the house, lazily shifting his eyes from 
the sentinels to the black guns, which sent out soft, quiv- 
ering waves of heat as a wheel in swift motion throws 
off delicate spray. A hundred yards away the sea spread 
out, languid and huge. It was undertinged with all the 
colors of a morning sunrise over Mount Bobar, which, not 
far away, lifted up its somnolent and massive head into 
the eastern sky. ‘* League-long rollers” came in as steady 
as columns of infantry, while white streamers flying along 
the line, and hovering a moment, split, and ran on the 
shore in a crumbling foam, like myriads of white mice 
hurrying up the sand 

A little cloud of tobaeco smoke came curling ont of the 
door of the Residency. It was sniffed up by the orderly, 
whose pipe was in barracks, and must lie there untouched 
until evening at least; for he had stood at this door since 
seven that morning, waiting orders, and he knew by the 
look on Colonel Cumner’s face that he might be there till 
to-morrow 

But the ordinary spectator could not have noticed any 
difference in the general appearance of things. All was 
quiet, too, in the little native city, At the Qoorwage the 
worker in brass and silver hammered away at his metal— 
a sleepy, musical assonance. The naked seller of sweet- 
meats went by, calling his wares in a gentle, unassertive 
voice; in dark doorways worn-eyed women and men gos 
siped in voices scarce above a whisper; and brown chil- 
dren fondled each other, or, laughing noiselessly, lay 
asleep on rugs that would be costly elsewhere. In the 
bazars nothing was selling, and no man did anything but 
mumble or eat, save the few scholars, who, cross-legged on 
their mats, read and labored towards Nirvana: Priests in 
their yellow robes and bare shoulders went by, oblivious 
of all things 

Yet, too, the keen observer could have seen, gathered 
into shaded corners here and there, a few dark-faced, low- 
voiced men, talking secretly to each other. They were not 
the ordinary gossipers. In the faces of some were the 
marks of furtive design; of others, malicious suggestion. 
Yet it was all so deadly still. 

The gayest, cheeriest person in Mandakan was Colonel 
Cumner's son. Down at the opal beach, under a palm- 
tree, he sat telling stories of bis pranks at college to 
Boonda Broke, the half-breed son of a Dakoon who had 
ruled in the state of Mandakan when first the English 
came. The saddest person in Mandakan was the Dakoon 
in his palace by the fountain of the Sweet Waters, which 
was guarded by four sacred warriors in stone, and four 
brown men armed with the naked kris. 

The Dakoon was dying, though not a score of people in 
the city knew it. He had drunk of the Fountain of Sweet 
Waters, also of the well that is by Bakbar; he had eaten 
of the sweetmeat called the Flower of Bambaba, his chosen 
priests had prayed, and his favorite wife bad lain all day 
and all night at the door of his room, pouring out her 
soul; but nothing came of it. 

Boonda Broke was showing Cumner’s son how to throw 
a kris towards one object and make it hit another. He 
gave an illustration by aiming at a palm-tree and sticking 
a passing dog behind the shoulder, It belonged to Cum- 
ner’s son, and the lad’s face suddenly blazed with anger. 
He ran to the dog, which had silently collapsed like a 
punctured bag of silk, drew out the kris, and turned ex- 
citedly towards Boonda Broke, whose cool, placid eyes 
met his without any sort of emotion, 

** You knew that was my dog,” said the youth, briskly, 
in English, ‘‘and—and I tell you what, sir, I've had 
enough of you. A man that 'd hit a dog like that would 
hit a man the same way.” 

He was standing with the crimson kris in his hand 
above the dog. His passion was frank, vigorous, and nat- 
ural 

Boonda Broke smiled passively. 

“You mean could hit a man the same way, honored 
lord ‘ 

**T mean exactly what I said,” answered the lad, and he 
swung on his heel. But presently he turned again, as if 
with a wish to give his enemy the benefit of any doubt. 
Though Boonda Broke was smiling, the lad’s face flushed 
again with anger, for the man’s real character had been 
revealed to him on the instant, and he was yet in the in- 
dignant warmth of the new experience. If he had known 
that Boonda Broke had cultivated his friendship for 
months to worm out of him all the secrets of the Residen- 
cy, there might have been a more serious and immediate 
conclusion to the incident, for the lad was fiery, and he 
had no fear in his heart; he was combative, high-temper- 
ed, and daring. Boonda Broke had learned no secrets of 
him, had been met by an unconscious but steady resist- 
ance, and at length his patience had given way in spite 
of himself. He had white blood in his veins—fighting 
Irish blood—which sometimes overcame his smooth Ori- 
ental secretiveness and cautious duplicity, and this was 
one of those occasions, He had flung the knife at the dog 
with a wish in his beart that it was Cumner’s son instead. 
As he stood looking after the young man, he said, between 
his teeth, with a great hatred, though his face showed no 
change, 

** English dog, thou shalt be dead like thy brother there 
when Iam Dakoon of Mandakan.” 

At this moment he saw hurrying towards him one of 
those natives who a little while before had been in close 
and furtive talk in the bazar. 

Meanwhile the little cloud of smoke kept curling out of 
the Governor's door, and the orderly could catch the fitful 
murmur of talk that followed it. Presently rifle-shots 
rang out somewhere. Instantly a tall, broad-shouldered 
figure, in white undress uniform, appeared in the door- 
way and spoke quickly to the orderly. In a moment two 
troopers were galloping out of the Residency Square and 
into the city. Before two minutes had passed one had 
ridden back to the orderly, who reported to the Colonel 
that the Dakoon had commanded the shooting of five men 
of the tribe of the outlaw hill chief Pango Dooni, against 


CUMNER’S SON. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 


the rear wall of the palace, where the Dakoon might look 
from his window and sce the deed. 2 

The Colonel sat up eagerly in his chair, then brought his 
knuckles down smartly on the table. He looked the three 
men who sat with him in the eyes. 

‘*That clinches it,” said he. ‘One of those fellows 
was Pango Dooni’s nephew; another was his wife’s bro- 
ther. It’s the only thing to do; some one must go to 
Pango Dooni, tell him the truth, and ask him to come 
down and save us, and sit up there in the Dakoon’s place. 
He’ll stand by us, and by Eugland.” 

No one answered at first. Every face was gloomy. At 
last a gray-haired captain of artillery spoke his mind in 
broken sentences: 

** Never do—have to ride through a half-dozen sneaking 
tribes—Pango Dooni rank robber—steal like a barrack 
cat—besides, no man could get there. Better stay where 
we are and fight it out till help comes.” 

‘**Help!” said Cumner, bitterly. ‘‘We might wait six 
months before a man-of-war put in. The danger is a 
matter of hours. Fifty men and a score of niggers—what 
would that amount to with thirty thousand natives?” 

**Pango Dooni is as likely to butcher us as the Da- 
koon!” said MeDermot, the captain of artillery. Every 
man in the garrison had killed at least one of Pango 
Dooni’s men, and every man of them was known from 
the Kimar Gate to the Neck of Baroob, where Pango 
Dooni lived. 

The Colonel was not to be moved. “I'd ride the nine- 
ty miles myself, if my place weren’t here—no, don’t think 
I doubt you, for I know you all! But consider the nest 
of murderers that 'll be let loose here when the Dakoon 
dies. Better a strong robber with a strong robber’s honor 
to perch there in the palace than Boonda Broke and his 
cutthroats—” 

“* Honor—honor—Pango Dooni!” broke out McDermot, 
scornfully. 

“‘I know the man,” said the Governor, gruffly; “I 
know the man, I tell you, and I’d take his word for a 
thousand pounds or a thousand head of cattle. Is there 
any of you will ride to the Neck of Baroob for me—for 
one it must be, and no more—we can spare scarce that, 
God knows!” he added, sadly. ‘The women and chil- 
dren—” 

‘*I will go,” said a voice behind them all, and Cumner’s 
son stepped forward. ‘‘I will go if I may ride the big 
sorrel from the Dakoon’s stud.” 

The Colonel swung round in his chair and stared mute- 
ly at the lad. He was only eighteen years old, and of 
good stature, well knit, and straight as a sapling. 

Seeing that no one answered him, but sat and stared 
incredulously, he laughed a little, frankly and boyishly. 

**The kris of Boonda Broke is for the hearts of every 
one of us,” said he. *‘ He may throw it soon—to-night, 
to-morrow. No man can leave here—all are needed; but 
a boy can ride; he is light in the saddle, and he may pass 
where a man would be caught in a rain of bullets. I have 
ridden the sorrel of the Dukoon often; he has pressed it 
on me; I will go to the master of his stud, and I will ride 
to the Neck of Baroob!” 

“*No, no,” said one after the other, getting to his feet, 
“I will go.” 

The Governor waved them down. “The lad is right,” 
said he, and he looked him closely and proudly in the 
eyes. ‘‘ By the mercy of God you shall ride the ride,” 
said he. ‘‘Once when Pango Dooni was in the city in 
disguise—aye, even in the Garden of the Dakoon, the night 
of the Dance of the Yellow Fire—1 myself helped him to 
escape; for I stand for a fearless robber before ere | 
saint.” His gray mustache and eyebrows bristled with 
energy as he added: ‘‘ The lad shall go. He shall carry in 
his breast the bracelet with the red stone that Pango 
Dooni gave me. On the stone is written the countersign 
that all hillsmen heed, and the tribe call I know also.” 

“The danger, the danger—and the lad so young!” said 
McDermot, but his eyes rested lovingly on the boy too. 
The Colonel threw up his hands in anger. 

“If I, his father, can let him go, why should you prat- 
tle like women? The lad is my son, and he shall win his 
spurs—and more, and more, maybe,” he added. 

He took from his pocket Pango Dooni’s gift and gave 
it to the lad, and three times he whispered the tribe call 
and the countersign in his ear, that he might know them. 
The lad repeated them three times, and with his finger 
traced the countersign upon the stone. 

That night he rode silently out of the Dakoon’s palace 
yard by a quiet gateway, and came by a roundabout way 
to a point near the Residency. 

He halted under a great flame-tree, and a man came out 
of the darkness and laid a hand upon his knee. 

~ Ride straight and swift from the Kimar Gate. Pause 
by the Koongat Bridge an hour, rest three hours at the 
Bar of Balmud, and pause again where the roof of the 
Brown Hermit drums to the sorrel’s hoofs. Ride for the 
sake of the women and children and for your own honor. 
Ride like a Cumner, lad!” 

The last sound of the sorrel’s hoofs upon the red dust 
beat in the Colonel's ears all night long as he sat waitin 
for news from the Palace, the sentinels walking up ~~ 
down, the orderly at the door, and 


a Broke plotting 
in the town. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“PAUSE BY THE KOONGAT BRIDGE AN HOUR.” 


THERE was no moon, and but few stars were shining. 
When he first set out from Mandakan he could scarcely 
see at all, and he kept his way through the native villages 
more by instinct than by sight. As time passed he saw 
more clearly; he could make out the figures of natives ly- 
ing under trees, or rising from their mats to note the flying 
horseman. Lights flickered here and there in the houses 
aud by the road-side. A late traveller turned a cake in the 
ashes or stirred some rice in a calabash; au anxious mo- 
ther put some sandal-wood on the coals, and added incense, 
that the gods might be good to the ailing child on the 
mat; and thrice, at forges in the*village, he saw the smith 
languidly beating iron into shape, while dark figures sat 
on the floor near by and smoked cigarettes and murmured 
to each other. 

These last showed most alertness of all at the sound of 
the flying sorrel’s hoofs, and once a tall, keen-eyed horse- 
man sprang to the broad doorway (the smithy was open 


at all sides) and strained his eyes into the night after 
Cumner’s son. He waited a few moments; then all at 
once he ran to a horse tethered near by and vaulted into 
the saddle. Ata word his chestnut mare got away at a 
telling stride iu pursuit of the unknown rider, passing up 
the Gap of Mandakan like a ghost. 

Cumner’s son had a start by about half a mile, but 
Tung-a-Dahit rode a mare that had once belonged to 
Pango Dooni, and Pango Dooni had got her from Colonel 
Cumner the night he escaped from Mandakan. For this 
mare the hill chief had returned no gift save the gold 
bracelet which Cumner's son now carricd in bis belt. 

The mare leaned low on her bit and travelled like a 
thirsty hound to water; the sorrel tugged at the suaffle 
and went like a bulmooee hurrying to his herd— 


That long low gallop that can tire 
The hounds’ deep bate or hunter's fire. 


The pace was with the sorrel. Cumner’s son had not 
looked behind aftcr the first few miles. For then be had 
giveu oP thought that he might be followed. He sat in 
his saddle like a plainsman; he listened like a hillsman; 
he endured like an Arab water-carrier. There was not 
an ounce of useless flesh on his body, and every limb, 
bone and sinew, bad been stretched and hardened by rid- 
ing with the Dakoon’s horsemen, by travelling through 
the jungle for the tiger and the panther, by throwing the 
kris with Boonda Broke, fencing with McDermot, and by 
sabre practice with red-headed Sergeant Coolan in the 
barracks by the Residency Square. After twenty miles’ 
ride he was dry as a bone; after a his skin was moist 
but not damp, and there was not a drop of sweat on the 
skin-leather of his fatigue-cap. When he got to Koongat 
Bridge he was like a racer after practice, a for a fight 
from start to finish. Yet he was not foolhardy. He 
knew the danger that beset him, for he could not tell, in 
the crisis come to Mandakan, what designs might be 
abroad. He now saw through Boonda Broke’s friendship 
for him, and he only found peace for his mind upon the 
point by remembering that he had told no secrets, and 
had given no information of any use to the enemies of 
the Dakoon, or to the enemies of the English. 

On this hot, long, silent ride he looked back carefully, 
but he could not see where he had been to blame; and if 
he were, he hoped to strike a balance with his own con 
science for having been friendly to Boonda Broke, and to 
justify himself in his father’s eyes. If he came through 
all right, then ‘the Governor’’—as he called his father, 
with the friendly affection of a good comrade, and all 
others in Mendaken called him because of his position— 
the Governor then would say that whatever harm he had 
done indirectly was now undone. 

He got down at the Koongat Bridge, and his fingers 
were still in the sorrel’s mane, when he heard the call of a 
bittern from the river-bank. He did not loose his fingers, 
but stood still and listened intently, for there was scarcely 
a sound of the plain, the river, or jungle he did not know, 
and his ear was keen to distinguish between the false note 
and the true. He waited to hear the sound again. From 
that first call he could not be sure which had startled him 
—the night was so stilli—the voice of a bird or the call be- 
tween men lying in ambush. He tried the trigger of his 
pistol softly, and prepared to mount. As he did so the 
— rang out across the water again, a little louder, a litile 
onger, 

Now he was sure. It was not from a bittern, but a hu- 
man voice, of whose tribe he knew not—Pango Dooni’s, 
Boonda Broke’s, the Dakoon’s, or the segments of peoples 
that belonged to none of these, highway robbers, catue- 
stealers, or the men of the jungle, those men as wild and 
secret as the animals of the jungle, and more cruel and 
more furtive. 

The fear of the ambushed thing is the worst fear of this 
world—the sword or the rifle-barrel you cannot see: and 
the poisoned wooden spear which the men of the jungle 
throw gives a man ten deaths instead of one. 

Cumuer’s son mounted quickly, straining his eyes to 
see, and keeping his pistol cocked. When he heard the 
call a second time, he had for a moment a thrill of fear; 
not in his body, but in his brain. He had that fatal gift 
imagination, which is more alive than flesh and bone, 
stronger than iron and steel. In his mind he saw a hun- 
dred men rise up from ambush, surround him, and cut 
him down. He saw himself firing a half-dozen shots. ther: 
drawing his sword and fighting till he fell; but he did fall 
in the end, and there was an end of it. It seemed like 

ears while these thoughts passed through his mind, but 
it was no longer than it took to gather the snaffle-rein close 
to the sorrel’s neck, draw his sword, clinch it in his left 
hand with the rein, and gather the pistol snugly in his 
right. He listened again. There was no noise abead of 
him, but as he touched the sorre] with his knee he thought 
he heard a sound ahead. 

The sorrel started forward, but sniffed the air and 
threw up his head. His feet struck the resounding tim- 
bers of the bridge, and as they did so he shied; but Cum 
ner’s son, looking down sharply, could see nothing to 
either the right or left; no movement anywhere, save the 
dim trees on the banks, waving in the light wind which 
had risen. A crocodile slipped off a log into the water— 
he knew that sound; a rank odor came from the river- 
bank—he knew the smell of the hippopotamus. 

These very things gave him new courage. Since he 
came from Eton to Mandakan he had hunted often and 
well, and once he had helped to quarry the Little Men of 
the Jungle when they carried off the wife and daughter 
of a soldier of the Dakoon. The smell and the sound of 
wild life roused all the hunter in him. He had fear no 
longer; the primitive emotion of fighting, or self-preser- 
vation, was alive in him. 

He had left the bridge behind by twice the horse's 
length, when, all at once, the call of the red bittern rang 
out the third time, louder than before; then again; and 
then the cry of a gray wolf came in response. 

His = was upon him. He put spurs to the sorrel. 
As he did so dark figures sprang up on all sides of him. 
Without a word he drove the excited horse at his assail- 
ants. Three caught his bridle-rein, and others snatched 
at him to draw him from his horse. 

“Hands off!” he said, in the language of Mandakan, 
and levelled his pistol. 

‘He is English!” said a voice. ‘“ Cut him down!” 
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Tam the Governor's sou,” said the lad. 
“Cut him down,” said the voice again. 
He tired twice quickly. 

Then he remembered, and for the first time, the tribe 
call given his father by Pango Dooni. Kising in his sad- 
die and firing again, he called it out in a loud voice. His 
plunging horse had broken himself free from two of the 
murderers, but one still held on, and he slashed the band 
free with his sword. 

‘The natives were made furious by the call, and came on 
again, striking at him with their krises. He sheuted the 
tribe call once more, but this time it was done mechan- 
ically. ‘Thére was no response in front of him; it came 
from behind. There was clattering of hoofs on Koongat 
Bridge, and the password of the clan came back to the Jad, 
even as a kris struck him in the leg and drew out again. 
Once again be called, and suddenly a horseman appeared 
beside him, who clove through a native’s head with a 
broudsword, and with a pistol fired at the fleeing figures; 
for Boonda Broke’s men, who were thus infesting the 
highway up to Koongat Bridge, and even beyond, up to 
the Bur of Balmud, hearing the new-comer shout the dread- 
ed name of Pango Dooni, scattered for their lives, though 
they were yct seven to two. One stood his ground, and 
it would have goue ill for Cumner’s son—for this thief 
had him at fatal advantage—had it not been for the horse- 
man who had followed the lad from the forge fire to 
Koongat Bridge. He rose in his saddle and cut down 
with his broadsword, so that the blade was driven through 
the head and shoulders as a wood-splitier splits a log half 
through and grunts with the power of his stroke. 

Then he turned to the lad, 

**What stranger calls by the word of our tribe?” he 
asked. ‘ 

‘**T am Cumner’s son,” was the answer, ‘and my father 
is brother-in-blood with Pango Dooni. I ride to Pango 
Dooni for the women and children’s sake.” 

“Proof! Proof! If yeu be Cumner’s son, another word 
should be yours.” 

The Colonel's son took out the bracelet from his breast. 
“It is safe hid here,” said he, ‘‘and hid also under my 
tougue. If you be from the Neck of Baroob you will 
know it when I speak it;” and he spoke slowly and per- 
fectly the sucred countersign. 

By a little fire kindled in the road, the bodies of their 
foes beside them, they vowed to each other, mingling their 
blood from dayger-pricks in the arm. Then they mount- 
ed again and rode towards the Neck of Baroob. 

In silence they rode awhile, and at last the hillsman 
said, ‘If fathers be brothers-in-blood, behold it is good 
that sons be also.” 

By this the lad knew that he was now brother-in-blood 
to the son of Pango Dooni. 


** Let go.” 


(To Be conwTiInvED.) 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


FIFTEEN-MEETING outline condensed into an 
£\X eight-meeting course from the calendar of the Wo- 
man’s Literary Club of Bradford, Pennsylvania. Byron's 
couplet, heading the programme, is sadly pertinent at this 
moment : 
















Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great! 


GLIMPSES OF GREECE. 


1. Geography of Greece. The Chief Sources of Greek 
Unity. Egyptian and Chaldean influence on Greece. The 
Argonauts. Homer. 

2. Athens, from Cecrops to 500 B.c. 
tional Festivals. Sappho. Herodotus. 
sian War. 

3. (Five-minute papers.) The Poets. Amphictyonic 
Council. The Grecian Law-Givers. Early Mythology. 
The Greek at Home. The Greek Citizen. Attic Sculp- 
ture. The Philosophers. 

4. The Rule of Sparta. Philip of Macedon. 
ander and his Successors. Demosthenes, 

5. Roman Supremacy. The Byzantine Period. Greece 
subject to Turkey. 

6. (Five - minute papers.) Influence of the Greeks on 
their Conquerors. Choragic Monuments. The Dramia- 
tists. Grecian Colonization of Italy. Confederacy of De- 


The great Na- 
The Peloponne- 


Alex- 


los. Evolution of the Greek Vase. The Grecian Orators. 
7. Philhellenism in Europe and America. Liberated 
Greece. How did George obtain the Crown of Greece? 


* The Sick Man of the East.” 

8. Greek Sculpture. Phidias and the Parthenon. Prax- 
iteles’s Aphrodite. The Temple of the Wingless Victory. 
Pottery and Brounzes. 

NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 

Women's clubs lean so generally to literary pursuits, 
either entirely or for the chief part of their effort, that the 
musical clubs pure and simple are distinctive because of 
their compurative rarity. Among the latter the Mendels- 
sebn of Rockford, Illinois, is prominent, with a most in- 
teresting record of valuable work accomplished. It was 
started thirteen years ago by Mrs. Chandler Starr, of Rock- 
ford, a woman who stands for much uplifting effort in 
‘the city of her residence. With a few musical friends, 
Mrs. Starr organized the Mendelssohn at an afternoon 
gathering at her home, more for the pleasure of its mem- 
bers than with any idea of benefiting the community. 
By the end of its first year of existence, however, its pos- 
sibilities were developed, and its members then settled to 
earnest work for the musical betterment of their city. To 
this end the most elevating compositions were faithfully 
studied, and the annual concerts, at which the best num- 
bers presented by club members during the season were 
given, together with work by out-of-town artists, became 
the musical events of the year in Rockford. For eleven 
years these recitals of choice and lofty music were given 
free, and their educating value to thousands of persons 
can hardly be estima’ Latterly a nominal entrance 

rice has been charged to meet the growing expenses. 

Jaluable as this work of the club has been, it dwindles 
before the brilliant idea conceived two years ago by Mrs. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Starr, and successfully carried out by her and the club's 
devoted effort. This was the development, to a most 
enthusiastic popular success, of a Vesper Service, at 
which the musical and other religious services are 
united by oratorio. ‘These services are held regular- 
ly at the beautiful Second Congregational Church, 
over whose fine organ Mrs. Starr presides, and have 
really established a precedent among musical and re- 
ligious societies, At them, to quote from a descriptive 

per read by Mrs. Barnes of Rockford, vice-president 
of the Illinois State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
before the Chicago Woman’s Club, ** the minister chooses 
his subject, and the music bears out the idea; if a full 
oratorio is rendered, he gives its history aud deduces a 
text thérefrom, or he takes’ a subject like ‘ Peace,’ for 
illustration ; excerpts from Gounod’s Redemption and 
‘1 will lay me down in peace,’ etc., are appropriately 
given, and emphasize the Christian ideal. Zhe Messiah, 
t Prodigal Son, Redemption, Holy City, Daughter 
of Jairus, etc., have been given twice, and in many in- 
stances three times over, and the people were turned 
away —us in the first rendition of The Messiah nearly a 
thousand in number—for lack of standing-room in the 
church, Other sacred music jis given at these Vesper 
Services. ‘Ihe Mendelssohn Chorus of thirty and a 
triple quartette often participate, and the fivest musi- 
cians among the gentlemen of Rockford ussist at the Ves- 
per Service as well as at the regular Mendelssohn recitals. 
Our working men and womep are among the best patrons 
of this Sunday music; the young men prefer it to other 
Sunday diversions, and atiend vespers iu squads of a 
dozen or more.” It may be added that the Mendelssohn, 
classed as a musical, should be high in the list of philan- 
thropic, altruistic organizations, 


A most interesting exhibit at the Nashville Exposition 
is a pioteer cabin, a perfect replica of the home of a set- 
tler in ‘Tennessee in the early days of this century. The 
idea ee with Mrs. Mary Caldwell Evans, a well- 
known club-woman of Shelbyville, Tennessee, aud a sister 
of Mrs. Jennie Caldwell Nixon, of New Orleaus. Through 
the united efforts of the ladies responsible for the exhibit, 
those of Bedford, Carter, and White counties, the quaint 
idea has been admirably carried out. ‘lhe timbers of the 
cabin originally formed the frame-work of a primitive 
meeting-house and school built in Bedford County eighty- 
tive years ago, and the stanch wood, though time-worn, 
shows no sigu of decay. ‘The cabin has been built with- 
out a puil, the roof is weighted with rocks, there is no 
floor, and the one door and one window swing on leather 
hinges. The furnishings are actual old fitments, col- 
lected from many different families. The exhibit, which 
from the first log to the hanging of the crane is in perfect 
accord with the timitations of the time, is a striking 
object-lesson of the advance that has been made in one 
century, and will also show most pointedly to the youth 
of this generation what their fathers and mothers endured 
in ** winning the West.” A pair of old-fashioned waffle- 
irouvs and a tlesh-fork, belonging formerly to General Mor- 
dica Gist, of the Continental army, are merely the begin- 
ning of the interesting relics that are housed in this 
pioneer Cabin. The house stands separate from all other 
buildings in the southwestern part of the grounds, Mrs. 
Evans, who has been specially interested in carrying out 
the plan, will be remembered by those New York women 
who attended the dinner of the Pilgrim Mothers in this 
city last winter as the stranger who in response to an un- 
expected call from the presiding officer of the occasion 
quickly responded in a brilliant speech which won for her 
an ovation from her listeners. 


At the third annual State meeting of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution of Minnesota, held in St. Paul 
recently, resolutions were passed endorsing the action of 
the Oneida Chapter of New York in requesting that the 
constitution be amended to admit of the presentation of a 
constitutional amendment by any member, without such 
amendment having passed the National Board. The 
Minnesota Daughters convened on the anniversary of the 
battle of ‘Ticonderoga, and an address was made to them 
on that event by Mr. M. D. Grover. Six chapters were 
represented at the meeting, Mrs. R. N. Newport, State 
regent, presiding. 


Mrs. F. Q. Ball, who has just retired from the presiden- 
cy of the famous Chicago Woman's Club, to be succeeded 
by Mrs. Marie Remick, is another believer in the mixed 
club as the ideal one. A suggestion in her retiring 
report as president to admit men to the membership 
of the Woman’s Club was, as she afterwards explained, 
a balf-humorous ove at the momeut; but as it was 
taken seriously, she was willing to acknowledge that 
ghe believed that the coming club would have a mixed 
membership. ‘The ideal will never be reached,” says 
Mrs. Ball, ** until the club is supported by men and wo- 
men together.” Meantime, however, the Woman’s Club 
did not brivg the matter officially before itself. 


A ‘Children’s Day ” is one of the regularly calendared 
events in each season of a woman’s club in Danvers, 
Massachusetts. This does not mean the abstract study of 
children at an appointed meeting, but a concrete enjoy- 
ment of them on one certain day every year. On “ Chil- 
dren’s Day ” at this New England club each member is 
permitted to bring one child, owned or borrowed for the 
occasion; and as the club counts over a hundred mem- 
bers, and the ages of the children cover the considerable 
range of babies in arms to those entering and in their 
teens, a lively afternoon is insured. At the last Day, 
about a week ago, over ninety children were entertained. 
A sleight-of-hand performance was part of the programme, 
followed by games, music, and refreshments, every child 
finally receiving as a’ parting gift a bag of candy. This 
iunovation, if widely copied among women's clubs, will 
soon refaté the reproach occasionally made that club wo- 
men's children are somewhat neglected. 


Following this suggested thought that club life inter- 
feres with family life,comes from the far West a dupli- 
cate of a recent Sorosis my omry It will be remembered 
that at the anniversary dinner of Sorosis in this city, a 
month or more ago, when Mrs. Helmuth presided for the 
last time, her successor, Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, having al- 
ready been elected, a letter was delivered to Mrs. Helmuth 
by special messenger in the middle of the dinner, and its 
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reading created much merriment. It was in verse, from 
her husband, Dr. William ‘Tod Helmuth, aud amusingly 
arraigned Sorosis for keeping his wife for three years, 
thanking the club for at last restoring her to him. It 
seems that other husbands of club presidents look upon 
the retiring of their wives from office as the club’s loss 
but their gain. At the mecting last week of the Kansas 
Federation a gavel was presented to that organization by 
Mr. Willis Lord Moore, the husband of the retiring presi- 
dent, with the inscription ‘‘'To the Social Science Federa- 
tion in return for my wife.” ‘The family of the official 
head of a large city club or a federation must make up its 
mind to be in the background for a while, and be content- 
ed with reflected hovor and fame in lieu of wife and mo- 
ther service. Commenting on the almost impossibléVask 
of preserving a high quality as club officer and one’s 
place in the home and social circle at the same tithe, a 
man voiced bis opinion recently very decidedly, a man, it 
must be added, who has suffered in the cause of club ef- 
fort. ‘1 consider,” said he, ‘* that any woman's eligibil- 
ity to the leadership of any important official position in 
an organization for women should include, peremptorily, 
several conditions. She should be, first of all, a woman 
of leisure, and, as that implies, of wealth sufficient to 
permit her to travel freely and entertain liberally. She 
should also be a woman of excellent health, to withstand 
the irregularities of a succession, through the season, of 
club banquets, at which, aside from the rich food, her fre- 
quent pervousness over a coming speech is no promoter 
of digestion. When I say leisure,” he finished, ** 1 imply 
of course freedom from family cares, so she ought to be a 
widow whose children are grown up, or a married wo- 
man without children, or an unmarried woman, or a wife 
whdse husband is satisfied to make no demands upon her 
for home society or special attention.” These are some- 
what radical views, perbaps, but that they are entertained 
at all Cd be regarded as significant and worth “ taking 
note of.” 


Syracuse seems to produce models in the way of wo- 
men’s clubs. Its Household Economic Association is 
justly famous, and it has a Working-Women’s Club that 
mnust rank with the very best of those organizations. A 
special feature of this club, and one to be highly com- 
mended, is its ‘‘ Home Nursing Association.” A course 
of simple familiar lectures by competent persons, em- 
bracing such topics us ‘‘ The Home Care of the Sick,” 
** The Care of Mother and Child,” ** Food for the Sick,” 
‘*Germs and Disinfectants,” ‘‘ Emergeney Nursing,” and 
the like, has been given throughout the year, attracting 
interested attendance from the nearly three hundred mem- 
bers of the club, It is when sickness invades the scantily 
provided homes of a community that distress comes, be- 
cause, a8 a rule, there is no nursing wisdom to meet it. 
The benefit of even limited knowledge of this sort is great. 


At the recent spring meeting of the New Jersey State 
Federation, in Englewood, a plan to preserve the Pali- 
sades was put forth by one of the speakers. This was to 
secure, through legislative action, the condemnation of 
the slope of these heights at the base of the cliffs to low- 
water mark, a proceeding which would stop the defacing 
quarrying now going on. Then a drive should be built 
from Edgewater to Nyack along the top of the Palisades, 
which, connecting with one already existing, would give 
a superb highway from Bergen Point to Nyack. A reso 


lution indorsing this plan and sustaining its carrying out 
was unanimously passed by the convention. 
MarGaret HamMItTton WELCH. 





6 be performance of Milton’s Masque of Comus, given 

early in May by the Browning Society of Philadel. 
phia for the Browning Anniversary Commemoration, was 
of especial interest because it was, so far as recorded, the 
first time Comus has been staged and played since the 
occasion for which it was written, in 1683, except for an 
open-air performance once given at Barre, Massachusetts. 
The original music, by Laws, was not used, as it is rather 
heavy, but some very charming music for the songs and 
dances, written by Hugh Clarke (Mus. Doc.), of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was substituted. The part of 
Comus was taken by Mr. Colin Campbell Cooper, who also 
designed the artistic costumes, and he was attended by a 
retinue of twenty-five monsters and bacchantes. Miss 
Emma Matheson Bugles was the Lady, Miss Augusta 
Pemberton, Sabrina, attended by three nymphs, and the 
roles of attendant Spirit and the two brothers were taken 
by Mr. W. A. Stout, Mr. Trask, and Mr. Colesbery. The 
performance was a brilliant affair, and the spacious hall 
of the Mercantile Club was well filled with an audience of 
representative Philadelphians. 


On the 17th of June, the 122d anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts will 
present the beautiful ‘‘ Winged Victory” given by the 
State to the big fighting-ship Massachusetts. The figure, 
that of a woman in helmet and corselet, and with spread- 
ing wings, is of bronze, life size. In her hands she holds 
a sword with ‘‘ Victory” engraved upon the blade. On 
the pedestal is the motto, * by duty done is honor won.” 
The figure will be placed on the forward turret of the ship. 
The designer was Mr. Bela Lyon Pratt, a pupil of St. 
Gaudens. He is only thirty years old. 


The Countess Castellane, formerly Miss Anna Gould, 
has given a million francs for the erection, in Paris, of a 
building for charitable purposes as a memorial of her 
mother. She is one of the few American women making 
their home in the French capital who display any inter- 
est in the philanthropic work of their adopted country. 


Those women who are laboring in the Audubon Society 
and similar organizations to protect the song-birds of this 
and other countries will rejoice to know that the British 
Produce Supply Association, the principal modern repre- 
at et society of English farmers, has refused to buy or 
Be . 
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they can call on occasionally, | are apt to be more interested and —s 
to make sacrifices if necessary. If any woman is conducting a mission ba 
auxiliary to the adult society of the church of which she is a member, she 
will find that a child can be educated in China for twenty dollars a year, in 
Turkey for twenty-five, in Japan for forty or sixty, and in India for thirty. 
If home missions are preferred, for twenty-five dollars a Sunday-school can 
be built in some of the Western States, in addition, of course, to the work 
done by the people themselves. For four dollars a month a street waif will 
be cared for in many industrial schools and similar institutions. For twenty- 
five dollars the Women’s Vacation Society will send two adults and one child 
into the country for two weeks, and the ‘‘fresh-air” organizations will do 
even more with the amount. If home or city mission-work is chosen, the 
society can become either a circle of King’s Sous and Daughters or a Sunbeam 
Society. For both of these societies circulars containing full information 
about badges and membership cards will be issued upon application to the gen- 
eral secretaries. If mission-work is the object of the organization, the presi- 
dent can have membership cards made in the form of a cross, with appropriate 
lines printed upon them. 

The badge, with which children are always pleased, may be a little flag with 
the society’s motto printed across it in gilt letters. These little details are 
the very points which should not be neglected if the president wishes to have 
a society popular with children. 

What to do at the meetings is a question often asked. While the older 
people should furnish the head, the children shouid form the hands of the 
society, and yet it is not always wise to have those hands too actively en- 
gaged during an afternoon's session. The sewing of little children for the 
poor is apt to be a perfect farce, especially if claborate garments are attempt- 
ed. It is not possible for even three women to overlook and properly direct 
the untrained efforts of thirty or forty children during the short time in which 
the work must be dove. The making of scrap-books or wood-carving by the 
boys, while the girls sew, is not practicable except in a very small society. If 
sewing is done it should be confined to the hemming of sheets, pillow-cases, 
towels, and table-linen, which may be basted before the meetings take place. 
Two great needs among the sick and poor are comfortable bedding and deasut 
furnishings for the table. The overworked missionary, too, if the choice were 
given her, would prefer a supply of these plenishings to badly made, ill-fitting 
garments. In large societies it is a good plan to give each child a box about 
three feet square, to be called ‘‘ The Do Without Box.” These boxes can be 
purchased by the quantity at a box-factory, and may be uniform in coloring, 
with D. W. B. or the entire title printed on slips of paper and then pasted on 
the lid. In these boxes the children should place the back numbers of their 
magazines and other reading matter, their out-grown garments, toys, and some 
fancy-work or wood-carving done during the vacation. 
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BLACK STRAW HAT. 


f be ERE is no distinctive shape in millinery this season, but all 

shapes are made with reference to what is becoming. In 
black straw is one peculiarly odd style, exceedingly soft in out- 
line. The trimming consists of bows of mousseline de soie of 
two shades of red, and shaded roses of these colors, with aigrette 
of leaves 


SILK COSTUME FROM LA MAISON WEILLE. 


N shaded chiné foulard is a charming gown, the color vary- 
ing from deep red to white with a pattern of green and black. 
The pleated waist is trimmed with entre-deux of black lace, and 
has revers and bertha of embroidered white linen edged with 
guipure, and the sleeves have at the tep three ruffles of silk 
edged with the lace. Collar and belt are of Nile-green tiffeta 
with wide bows fastened with buckles of Oriental workmanship. 
The skirt is made of graduated flounces, each headed with a 
narrow ruche of black lace, and trimmed also with narrow lace. 
The hat with this costume is of red straw trimmed at one side 
with a bow and aigrette of Nile-green taffeta. Flowers and 
cache-peigne are ou the right side. 


WALKING COSTUME FROM LA MAISON 
ROUFF. 
See illvstration on front page. 


| a MINE and canvas have lost none of their popularity, and 
4 some of the smartest walking gowns are made of these ma 
terials. The blue étamine is one design that is particularly 
smart, trimmed with points of Java lace in white on transparent 
green gauze. The skirt, made in godets, is trimmed around the 
bottom with two bands of green velvet, one quite wide and one 
narrow. Two wide bands of points of Java lace and green fig 
ured taffeta are put on above the velvet, and down the front 
breadths are also bands of the same. The waist is tight-fitting, 
trimmed back and front with the bands put on to cross each oth 
er. Yoke-collar and sleeves are made of the taffeta striped 
with black velvet ribbon. At the back of the waist is an upright 
black velvet bow, the ends of which extend to the hem of the 
skirt 

Hat in toque shape trimmed with taffeta, black velvet ribbon, 
and an aigrette of flowers. Parasol of white taffeta. 


SOCIETIES FOR CHILDREN. 
Il. 


i kes best time for the regular meetings of children societies is, 

in most instances, on the second Friday afternoon of every 
month. You can hardly expect children to give up their Satur- 
days for the purpose, and on the other afternoons of the week 
they are apt to have their studies and school matters to attend 
to. It is better, in order to avoid confusion, to have all the 
meetings held at the home of the president. The little properties 
which will accumulate if the work is properly done can in that 
case be more easily cared for. 

To select an object of interest for which to work sometimes 
appears difficult in spite of the suffering and sin in the world. 
For children whose ages range from ten to fifteen it is better to 
choose a child nearly of the same age as that of the majority of 
the members, and support or educate it, as the case may be. 
When the persoval element can be introduced into service the re- 
sults are more satisfactory, for it takes time to educate children 
to the point where they are willing to work for the work’s sake. 
When they feel responsible for the well-being of a child who 
writes to them and whose photograph they can see, or whom 





FLOUNCED COSTUME OF CHINE FOULARD. 
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THE UNTIDY MASCULINE. 


OFTEN think that the mother of a grow- 

ing boy is positively unkind to her fu- 
ture daughter-in-law. If the boy is very 
young, his wife is of course a very remote 
contingency; nevertheless, in the course of 
nature the boy will be a man, and will prob- 
ably take unto himself a wife, and she al- 
ready has some rights which her mother-in- 
law in esse should respect. One of these is 
that the boy who is to be her husband shall 
be trained in habits of neatness. I do not 
mean personal neatness. As a gentleman he 
will pay due attention to his person, but the 
chances are many that he will be untidy in 
other respects. How many wives, mothers, 
and sisters walk through the house ‘ pick- 
ing up” after husbands, sons, and brothers! 
Not long ago, while visiting in the house of a 
physician, my hostess called me to come into 
the library, where her husband had spent his 
afternoon. The room, I knew, had been put 
in perfect order in the morning. My host 
had repaired thither for a siesta after lunch, 
and had remained there until four o'clock, 
when he was called out. Now in the middle 
of the floor were his slippers; his smoking- 
jacket draped the back of an easy-chair; the 
couch was littered with the morning papers, 
a medical periodical, and a magazine lying 
open face downward. The slumber- robe 
from the couch was in a heap on the floor, 
a half-smoked cigar lay on the table, and the 
ashes from it were scattered over the polish 
ed table-top. 

The wife laughed with affectionate amuse 
ment, and then sighed 

‘“‘T have come to the conclusion,” she 
said, as she folded the slumber-robe, ‘* that 
mothers are to blame for this kind of thing. 
If James had been a girl, his mother would 
have trained him in neatness. As he was a 
boy, she let him do as he pleased because he 
mwas a boy. My son” (just two years old) 
** shall be taught that if he leaves a thing 
out of place nobody but himself shall put it 
away for him. The day will come when 
his wife will thank me for making of him 
an exceptional husband.” 
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A TRIAL WILL PROVE THIS TRUE. 
Sample for the postage, three cents. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
e NEW YORK Proprietors 


Absolutely Pure 
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HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE > 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be 
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| sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 








White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5S-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
for laundry and bathroom use. 





A lasting 
scent ofrare | 
Fragrance and Delicacy. » 
Has all the true odor o 
fresh natural Violets. 
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Sept. 15th, 1896. 
We have purchased S. RAE & tors FINEST 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 
market, and have submitted samples so obtai: 
careful chemical analysis. 

We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un-: 
adulterated by admixture with any other oil or * 
other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all ‘ 
other undesirable 








QUALITY 
THE LEDOUX CHEMICAL LABORATORY, : 
Est. 1836. Ss. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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The Princess of Wales 


ORDERS 
JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT, 


Marlborough House, 8S. W. 
Please send for the use of H.R.H., the Princess of Wales, 
six dozen of JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT as soon 
as possible. Kindly give two bottles to bearer for to-day’s 
luncheon. Yours faithfully, 
JOHN GWILLIM, Cellarman 
For H.R.H 
The genuine JOMANN Hoff’ M One 
dozen bottles of the genuine JOMANN Hoff’s Malt Extract will give more 
Strength and contains more nutritive elements than one 
being intoxicating. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., 


alt Extract makes Flesh and Blood, 





cask of ale or porter, without 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Sole Agents, New York. 
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Be sure that { 


you get the 

genuine article, made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 

By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid, 


Established 1780. 








MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME 


VIOLETTE DE LA REIN sos 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? or send 12 cents in stamps for small sample to 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 


is inconceivably delicate 
and lasting, 
yet not too expensive, 














A Household Industry in China and Japan. 


“Let them lick not the sweat which is their 
poison.”’—Coriolanus, Act III., Scene I. 
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‘All Wool and a 
Yard Wide.”’ 


That means honest material 
and measure that will give 
you good service and perfect 
satisfaction in every way. 


SILVER 


0 an 
ELEC TTT CON 


is all shine and no scratch, 
That means that its an hon- 
est material for cleaning Sil- 
ver and the only one that 
will give you perfect results. 
It’s unlike any other Silver Polish. 
The proof can be had for the asking, 
Send your address to us. Grocers sell it. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “‘ Farina Cologne,” and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been co 
deceived. The words, “gegenuber dem Ju 
Platz,’ have not been copied because they itu 
the address of the great Farina distillery,‘ gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz’’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 





TEA SET visi 


With $10 00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 


Great ¢ ’ 
in prices. Send for New Premium and Price-list 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 280. 
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POMEGRANATE DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY.—By Canpace Waee.er.—([Sex Pace 448.] 












SUPPLEMENT HARPER'S BAZAR 


VIOLA MILLICENT DUNN, DORA P. DAMON, 
Clarinet Soloist. 4 Cornet Soloist. 


E. JOSEPHINE HALE, 
Violoncellist. 


ALICE E. BALL, 54 . ARDELLE CUNNINGHAM, 
Flute Solvist , ; 7 ‘ French-Horn 


MRS. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, 


CORA CUNNINGHAM, BELLE B. YEATON, 
French-Horn. r Trombone Soloist 


MARY J. TRACY, " BLANCHE M. LITTLE, ESTELLE M. CHURCHILL, 
Violin and Viola, Contrabass and Piano. Piano and Drums. 


“THE FADETTES.”—[See Pack 450.} 
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POMEGRANATE DESIGN. G. L.—The Paritan costume remained almost un- | 
| changed during the period ofacentury. You can find U N D E R EMI N E NT SC | E NTI FI¢ ; ( -ONTROL 
Se stration on page 446, | the costume you refer to in any illustrated history of | . 
rIXUESE two designs can be used sepa the United States. It consists of a loose jacket cut to 
r together No. 1 is a quarter the throat and covering the hips, with a wide tarned- 
-- Vian , : down collar and tarned-back cuffs, loose knee- 
square or diamond-shaped orna 


fd handeos breeches, black stockings, low black shoes with buckles 
oO re rs cis e : " 
A preee drapery of & handsom or ribbons, and a steeple-crown hat with a band 








] . If for the former, the borde1 around it, the front of which is ornamented with a 
No. 2 should be used as 6 finish en buckle. The costume is either dark gray or black. 
nd the drapery It is to be ap Such costumes can be had on hire at any costumers in 
I ther velvet or silk. If velvet is | Richmond, Baltimore, or New York, It can be very 
f pplication, it should be preferably | easily made by a local tailor from a picture. | 
‘ me color as the material it is used Movnwee.—For afternoon visiting, when in mourn- a % 
but if the material is silk, and the ap ing for a sister, wear black, either frock-coat or the new 6é - t| f t t 
textile th ime. an excellent effect is fashionable cut-away suits of rough cheviot. During eC gen eness O ] S ac ion 
ed by making the design in vividly business hours you can wear gray with black tie and - 
" . sj ad f which is of the black band on hat, Black gloves are not necessary ; . . 
en atm, OFM —— 7 ered . gray Suéde will anewer. White wash ties can be worn makes it articularl ad a ted for 
us Une mate! al rhe shaded parts with black suits. White is as much mourning as p y Cc p . 
broidered ' black 
if ute used for the design is vel Low.—A series of pamphlets is isened by the United 9 
the velvet is well pasted, it will need | states Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., WOl ] len. 
he iging than an outline of gold thread | calied Food Products. One can get any of these by 
m tsecure: but if silk—which is much sending to the department aud enclosing postage- 


, Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. In universal use. 
y to frav at the edges—is used, a | stamps. An admirable treatise on mycology has been 


iching placed immediately upon | written by Mrs. T. J. Hussey; it is published mm Lon- 





vill be necessary It is essential to | dor. The late W. Hamilton Gibeon wroteanexhanst. , ‘ 
ffect of the design that the under stuff | !ve treatise on Edible Toadstools and MESRrésms, | TBle Y Will Mak No Mistake 
- through the veinage of the | * sened by Mesers. Harper & Brothers. Its price is Ou € 
, , awe = wae $750. Weknow of no woman who has made a mark- 
. : USS WON that the NAITOW | od success of mushroom-culture 
not be entirely closed by the ' 


atG A :. Hl. A.—White frocks wil! be the prettiest for both , j h ‘ Lit Ins } 
I iched outline of the girls qué or organdie. In New York Fash- en taking out e uurance In 
ions, Bazan No. 19, you will find some descriptions 
that will help you as to the making. é€ a 
Motine.—You can wear any hat that is becoming 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. and notlarge. Small bonnets, without strings, are the | he Pruden f ial 


®martest head-gear for dress occasions, The material 





A Dé I “ present the fashion for a wid is grenadine, will look well over black faille, but better 
isba « full name on her visiting over green or purple silk, or white if you wish to have | 
- . tions, and f ill social pur- it very smart In Bazan No. 18, page 364, is a pretty | 8 y ‘ 
wn name, Whether ber husband is summer for street wear.—Middle-aged women, as a | 
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LOCHINVAR.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, Autor or ‘THe MeN or tHe Moss Hacs,” ‘‘ THE Gray MAN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THER I8LK OF BLISS, 


l TNDER the double shelter of the great cliffs of Liana- 
} ernig, and the lower but more effectual barrier of 
the ridge which runs across the little island of Fiara in 
the direction of its greatest length, Wat and his love 
abode for a season in great peace. Scarlett accepted the 
situation with the trained alacrity of a soldier of fortune. 
He built camp fires of the drift-wood of the shore, allowin 
the smoke to dissipate itself along the walls of the cliffs 
upon dark nights, and using only charred and smokeless 
wood on the smaller cooking-fires of the day 

He also took Wise Jan under his sway und rigid gov- 
ernance, so that,very much to his own surprise, that youth 
found himself continually running here and there at the 
word of command, as unquestioningly as if he had been 
a recruit of a newly formed regiment under the drastic 
treatment of the famous master-at-arms. 

At the first Kate felt the strangeness of being left upon 
a lonely island, with none of her own sex with her to speak 
to or lo give her countenance. But she wasa girl of many 
experiences in a world which was then specially hard and 
cruel to lonely women 

She had seen houses invaded by rude soldiery. She had 
fled from conventicles with the clatter of hoofs and the 
call of trumpet telling of the deadly pursuit behind her. 
Even the manner of her capture and her confinement on 
this distant isle told «a plain tale of suffering endured and 
experience gained. Hers had been, largely by ber own 
choice, no sheltered life passed in the bieldy howe of 
peaceful things. She had met sorrow and difficulty be- 
fore, face to face, eye to eye, and was ready to encounter 
them again. 

But to be on the island of Fiara in daily contact with 
her lover, to gain momentarily in knowledge of her own 
affection, to feel the bonds which bound her to this one 
man strengthen, were some of the new experiences of 
these halcyon days. 

Wat and Kate walked much under the shelter of that 
wall of rocks which stood a bundred yards back from the 
sandy northern shore of the island. Here they were 
screened from observation in every direction save the 
north. And thitherward the sea was clear to the pole. 
Blue and lonely it spread before them, the waves comin 
glittering and balancing in from the regions of ice anc 
mist as sunnily and invitingly as though they had been 
the billows of the Pacific arching themselves in thunder 
upon a strand of coral. 

Here the two walked at morn and even, discussing 
among other things their loves, their former happenings, 
the strange ways of Providence—most of all their future, 
which, indeed, looked dark enough at the present, but 
which nevertheless shone for them with a rosy glow of 
hope and youth. There are no aspirants more sure of 
success than the young who, strong in the permanence of 
mutual affection, take hands and look towards the rising 
sun. All happens to those who know how to wait—and 
especiully if they have the time to wait. If they are 
young, the multitude of the coming years beckons them 
onward, and, so their hearts be true and worthy, the ver 
stars in their courses will fight for them. The hatreds 
and prejudices which oppose them lose their edge—their 
opponents being of those that go down the slope to the 
dark archway of death, pass away within, and are seen 
no more. But the young true lovers remain. And, lo! in 
a moment there is nothing before them but the plain way 
to walk in—the sweetness of a young morning; a wee | 
without clouds, the sweeter for the night and the long anc 
weary way they have come together hand in loving hand. 

** Kate,” said Wat, “ tell me when you first knew that 
you loved me.” 

They were walking on the sand, across which the even- 
ing shadows were beginning to lengthen over the intricaté 
maze of the ripple-marks, and when each whorled worm- 
casting was gathering a little pool of blue shadow on its 
eastern side 

The girl clasped her hands behind her back and gazed 
abstractedly away to the sunsetting, her shapely head 
turned a little aside, as though she were listening to the 
voice of her own heart, and felt its answer too keenly to 
dare give it vent in words. 

‘I think,” said she, slowly, at last—‘‘I think I began to 
love you on the night when I saw you first after I bad 
come across the seas to Holland.” e 

“What!” cried Lochinvar, astonished at her answer. 
‘* But then you were more hard and cruel to me than ever 
—would not hear me speak, and sent me away unsatisfied 
and most unhappy!” 

Kate gave Wat a glance which said for a sufficient an- 
ewer, had he had the wit to read it, *‘ 1 was a woman, and 
so afraid of my own heart—you a man, and so could not 
help revealing yours.” 

“It was then,” she answered, aloud, *‘ that I first felt in 
my own breast the danger of loving you. That made me 
afraid—yes, much afraid.” 

“ Aeovl why were you afraid, dear love?” Wat ques- 
tioned, softly. 

‘* Because in love a woman has to think for herself and 
for him who loves her also. She sees further on, Diffi- 
culties loom larger to her. They close in upon her soul 
and fright ber. ‘Then also she has to watch within, lest— 
lest—" 

Here the girl stopped and gazed away pensively to the 
north, She did not finish her sentence. 

** Lest what, Kate?” urged Wat, softly, eager for the 
ending of her confession. For it was sweet to him. 

‘Lest her own heart betray her and open its gates to 
the enemy.” she answered, very low. 

Sho walked on more sharply for a space. She was still 
thinking, and Wat had the sense not to interrupt her 
meditation. 

“Yet the matter of her thought,” she went on, “ the 
thought of the girl who is wooed and is in danger of lov- 
ing, is only to keep the castle so long—and then, when 
she is sure that the right besieger blows the horn without 
the gate, she leaps up with joy to draw the bolts of the 
doors, to fling them widé open, to strike the flag that 
waves aloft. Then, glad at heart, she runs to meet her 
lord in the gateway, with the keys of her life in her 
hands.” 

* Begun in Haaren’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


She turned herself suddenly about, with a lovely ex- 
pression of trust in her eyes, and impulsively held out 
both her own hands. 

“Take them,” she said, ‘‘ my Lord.” 

And Wat Gordon took the girl’s hands in his, and fall- 
ing on his knees, he kissed them tenderly and reverently. 

Then he rose, and keeping her left hand still in his 
right, they walked along silently for a time, their eyes 
wet, because of the sound of their hearts crying each to 
each, and the shining of love glowing richer than the rose 
of the west on their faces. 

It was Wat who spoke first. 

“Love,” he said, ‘‘you will never change when the 
days darken? You will stand firm When you hear me 
spoken aguinst; when you cannot hearken to my voice 
= with you; when there are none to speak well of 
me?” ; 

“* My lad, was it not then that 1 loved you most,” she re- 
plied, very gent! , ‘when men spoke evil, things in my 
ears and told me how that you were unworthy, unknightly, 
untrue? Was it not then that my heart cried louder than 
ever, ‘I will believe my king before them all—-before the 
hearing of my friend’s ears, the seeing of my mother's 
eyes, before the sworn word on the tongue of my father’?” 

**Ah, love,” said Wat, ‘‘it is sweet, greatly sweet, to 
hear the speaking of your heart.” 

And well might he say it. For it was indeed a lovely 
thing to hear the throb of faith run rippling through her 
voice like the snap of the spring through the quickening 
forest trees. 

* But,” he added, with returning melancholy, ‘‘doubt- 
less there are dirk days before us, of which, however, we 
now know the worst. Will my Kate be sufficient for 
these things? We have heard what Barra says, bewitched 
by what cantrip I know not; but certain it is that your 
father hath ta’en him a new wife, and she hath so worked 
on his spirit that he would now deliver you to our enemy 
over there on the isle from which I took you. Suppose 
that all things went against us, Kate, and I was never 
more than a wanderer and an outcast; suppose your father 
ordered, your friends compelled, your own heart told you 
tales of love’s hopelessness, or others carried to you evil 
things of me, your love—would you be strong enough to 
keep faith, Kate, to hold my hand firmly as you do now, 
and having done all, still be able to stand?” 

The girl looked at her lover a little sadly while he was 
speaking, as if he had a far road to travel ere he could 
win to the secrets of a girl's heart. 

“Wat Gordon,” she said, ‘‘know you not that there is 
but one kind of love? There are not two. The love of 
the wanton, that grasps and takes only, is no love, but 
light-o’-love. The love that flinches back into shelter 
when the wind blows is not love, or that hides itself afraid 
when the lift darkens or when the thunder broods and the 
bolt of heaven is hurled.” 

There came a kind of awful sweetness on his love’s 
face as she stood looking up at him, which made Wat 
Gordon almost tremble in his turn. His doubt had jan- 
gled the deepest chords of a heart. He stood in the pres- 
ence of things greater than he had dreamed of. Yet his 
fear was natural. He knew himself to be true as God is 
true. But then he had everything to gain—this woman 
— held his hand everything to lose, everything to en- 

ure, 

Kate went on, for strong words were stirring in her 
heart, and the mystery of true love brooded over the 
troubled waters of her soul like the mystery of the seven 
stars in God's right hand. 

** But one kind of love,” she said, in a low voice, which 
Wat had to incline his ear to catch. And there came also 
a rhythm into her utterance as if she were ee and 
spake prophecies. ‘* How says the writing? ‘ Love suf- 
fereth long and is kind.’ So at least the preachers ex- 
pound it. There is no self in love. ‘That dies and is 
buried as soon as soul has looked into soul through the 
windows of the eyes; as soon as heart has throbbed against 
naked heart and life been taken into life. Dead and 
buried is Self, and over his head the true lovers set a 
gravestone with the inscription. ‘Love seeketh not ber 
own—is not easily provoked—thinketh po evil.’” 

“Oh, love,” groaned Wat, ‘‘if 1 could but believe it! 
But all things are so grievously against me. I can only 
bid you wait—and, after all, there may be but an exile’s 
fate, a barren unfruitful lordship; while there are those, 
reat aud powerful, who could set the coronet on your 
row.” 

The girl let his hand drop, She stood looking a long 
while to seaward. Then, with sudden quick resolve, 
she turned and faced him. She lifted her hands and laid 
them on his shoulders, keeping him at the full stretch of 
her arms, so that she might look deep down into his heart. 

“Tam not angry with you, Wat,” she said, softly and 
slowly, ‘‘ though I might Why will you let me fight 
this battle alone? Why must I have faith for two of us? 
Surely in time you will understand and believe. Hear 
me, true lad" —-she put her hands a little further over his 
shoulders and moved an inch nearer him—*‘ you make 
me say things that shame me. But what can I do? I 
ouly tell you what I would be proud to tell all the world, 
if it stood about as it shall stand on the great Day of 
Judgment. I would rather drink the drop and bite the 
crust by the way-side with you, Wat Gordon, my love— 
rather be an outcast woman among the godless gypsy folk 
with you, without either matron’s ring to clasp my finger 
or maiden’s snood to bind my hair—than be a king’s wife 
and sit on a throne with princesses about me for my tire- 
maidens.” 

She had brought her face nearer to his as she spoke, 
white and drawn with her love and its expression. Now 
when she had finished she held him for a moment fixed 
with her eyes, as it were nailing the truth she had spoken 
to his very soul. Then swiftly changing her mood, she 
dropped her arms from his shoulders and walked away 
along the beach. 

Wat hastened after her and walked beside her, watch- 
ing her. He strove again to take her hand, but she kept 
it almost petulantly away from him. The tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks silently and steadily. Her under 
lip was quivering. The girl, who had been brave for two, 
now shook like a leaf. They came to the corner of the 
inland cliff of Fiara, which had gradually withdrawn it- 
self further up the beach as the tide-race swept more and 


more sand along the northern front of the island. A row. 
au-tree grew out of a cleft. Its trunk projected some 
feet horizontally before it turned upward. Kate leaned 
against it and buried her face in her hands. 

Wat stood close beside her, longing with all his nature 
to touch her, to comfort her. But something held him 
back. He felt within him that it was not her mood. 

** Hearken, sweet love,” he said, beseechingly, clasping 
his hands over each other in an agouy of helpless desire, 
“I have something to say to you.” 

**Oh, you should not have done it,” she said, looking at 
him through her —— tears—** you ought not to have 
let me say it. You should have believed without needing 
me to tell you. But now I have told you, I shall never 
be my own again. And some day you will think of me 
that I have been too fond, too sudden—” 

“Kate,” said Wat, all himself again at her words, and 
coming masterfully forward to grasp her by the wrists. 
He knelt on one knee before her, holding her in his turn, 
almost paining her by the intensity of his grasp. “‘ Kate, 
you shall listen tome. You blame me wrongly. I have 
not, indeed, to-day told you of my falth, of my devotion, 
of the certainty of my standing firm through all the dark- 
ness that isto come. And I will tell you why—” 

“Yes,” suid the girl, a little breathlessly, ‘‘tell me 
why—” 

7 Because,” said Wat, looking —— at her, “you 
never doubted these things even once. You knew me bet- 
ter; aye, even when you flouted me, set me back, treated 
me as a child—even when others spoke to you of my light- 
ness, told youof my sins and wrong-doings. I defy you, 
Kate McGhie,” he continued, his voice rising—‘'I defy 
you to say that there ever was a moment when you hon- 
estly doubted my love, when you eter dreamed that I 
could love any but you—so much as &n instant when the 
thought that I might forget or be false to you had a lodge- 
ment in your heart. I leave it to yourself to say.” 

This is the generous uncandor which touches good 
women to. the heart. For Wat was not answering the 
real accusation she had brought against him—that he had 
net believed her, but had continued to doubt her in the 
face of her truest words and most speaking actions. 

**Ah, Wat,” she said, surrendering at once, * forgive 
me. Itistrue. I did not ever doubt you.” She smiled 
at him a moment through her tears. ‘I knew all too 
well that you loved me—silly Jad,” she suid. ‘*T saw in 
your eyes what you thought before you ever told me— 
und even now I have to prompt you to sweet speeches, 
Sir Snail!” 

At this encouragement Wat would gladly have drawn 
her closer to him, but the girl began to walk back towards 
their heather-grown rock shelter. 

** Yet I ecare not,” she said. *‘‘ Afterall, ’tis a great thing 
to get one’s follies over in youth. And you are my folly, 
lai—a grievous one, it is true, but nevertheless one that 
now | could ill do without. Nay,” she went on, seeing him 
at this point ready to encroach, * not that to night, Wat. 
All is said that needs to be said. Let us return.” 

And so they walked soberly and silently to the wide- 
halled chamber in the ancient sea-wall. ate paused ere 
she entered, and held her face up, with a world of sweet 
surrender in it, for Wat to kiss at his will. 

“Dear love,” she said, softly, ‘‘1 beseech you do not 
distrust me any more. By this and by this know that I 
am all your own. Once you made me say it. Now of 
mine own will I do it.” 

She spoke the last words shyly. Then swiftly, as one 
that tukes great courage on the edge of flight, ‘‘ Bend 
down your ear, laddie,” she said, and paused while one 
might count a score. 

Wat listened keenly, afraid that his own heart should 
beat too loud for him to catch every precious word. 

“I love you so that I would gladly die to give you 
happiness even for a day,” she whispered. 

And she vanished within, without so much as saying 
good-night. 


(To we oonTinugD. } 


THE FADETTES. 
See illustrations on page 447. 


MORE talented, businesslike, and attractive band of 
ZX young musicians than the Fadettes it would be difti- 
cult to find in the length and breadth of the land. They 
compose the leading women’s professional orchestra of 
New England, being nearly all natives of Massachusetts, 
and already in their short career have made a name for 
themselves as thorough musicians, and as doing work of 
the highest order. 

In 1895 this orchestra was incorporated in Boston, its 
permanent home, and since then it has steadily grown in 
favor. It numbers a first violin and director, four addi- 
tional first violins, four second violins, two violas, two 
violoncellos, two contrabassos, kettle-drums and a bass, 
two flutes and piccolo, two clarinets, two cornets, two 
French-horns, three trombones, suare-drum and “ traps,” 
and piano-forte. Six of the ladies are notable soloists, 
and they are thus enabled to present a varied programme. 
They are so well trained that they are capable of render- 
ing classical selections with as much ease und finish as the 
lighter music, and are thus in demand for all occasions. 
To illustrate their work: during last winter, within two 
weeks they had played for four of the largest and most 
influential clubs in or about Boston, namely, the Arling- 
ton Woman's Club reception, the Revere Woman's Club 
dance, the Boston Press Club theatre benefit, and the 
999th Artillery’s ladies’ night, besides supplying the musi- 
cal portion of the programme at the dramatic entertain- 
ment of the Woman’s Charity Club, the reception of the 
Daughters of New Hampshire, and numerous weddings 
and evening parties. They often play for dancing at balls 
or ‘‘small and earlies,” and are favorites for afternoon or 
evening musicals at the houses of the ‘‘ smart set.” 

The Fadettes, whose quaint name signifies *‘ will-o’-the- 
wisp,” have formed the Camilla Urso Club, and have 
taken possession of pleasant club-rooms in Tremont 
Street. Here are their business headquarters, their rest- 
ing-place, and their home in which to entertain their 
friends. The rooms are cheery and picturesque, orna- 
mented with many pretty souvenirs of their successes, 
and in conspicuous place hangs the charter of the feminine 
corporation, the only one yet granted to such a body. 
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The great event in their short history is just at hand, 
for this summer they are to take possession of the musical 
department of the new educational and tntertainment 
scheme at Glen Echo, on the Potomac, six miles out of 
Washington. This novel enterprise is planned to be a 
great national university, with halls and schools of culture 
in all arts, and mental, manual, and physical training. 
The director of the Fadettes, Mrs. Caroline B. Nichols, has 
been appointed a member of the faculty, and the instru- 
mental portion will be under her guidance, while Herr 
Aaton Schott, of Wagnerian fame, will have charge,of the 
vocal branch. 

The Fadettes will this summer give daily programmes 
of popular music in a shell-shaped pavilion on ‘‘ Wooded 
Island,” on Friday evenings a concert of entirely classical 
music, and a hop on Saturday night, to which only the 
best people of the national capital will be admitted. On 
Sunday evening will occur a sacred concert in the great 
auditorium, which seats ten thousand people. The place 
will be dimly lighted with hooded lamps. There will be 
no speaking, but only a quiet hour of devotional music. 

For the daily work the members will wear a neat uni- 
form suit of cadet blue, with jacket and military braiding, 
while in the evenings light silks and muslins will be 
adopted. 

The leader and manager of the Fadettes, Mrs. Caroline 
B. Nichols, is a young and most attractive woman, with 
marked ability along business as well as musical lines. 
She is a member of one of the old families of Dedham, 
Massachusetts, and inherits her musical propensity from 
her father, who was a leader in Boston’s musical circles. 
She has devoted a number of years to close and careful 
study of the violin, of which instrument she is thorough 
master; also to the science of harmony and to instrumenta- 
tion and orchestration. Her teachers have been such fa- 
mous instructors as J. B. Claus and Dr. Percy Goetschius. 
Mrs. Nichols is a general favorite, and adds to her other 
qualities both dignity and common-sense. 

Miss Dora P. Damon is one of the soloists of the Fa- 
dettes, and though only a young girl, is regarded as the 
finest cornetist among Boston women. She is a member 
of the Damon Quartette, her three sisters, still schoolgirls, 
playing the violin, flute, and piano. Pretty and graceful 
as well as talented, her future is a more than usually 
bright one. 

Another soloist is Miss Belle B. Yeaton, whose chosen 
instrument is the trombone, upon which she has no femii- 
nine rival in the country. A native of Chelsea, she was 
instructed entirely by her father from the age of twelve, 
and has made a notable success. 

Miss Viola M. Dunn, the clarinet soloist, was born in 
Somerville, but came of fine Maine stock, where her an- 
cestors were among the early settlers. From her child- 
hood she showed a pronounced taste for music, and began 
her devotion to the clarinet at the age of fourteen. She 
has been a pupil and is now assistant to Eustach Strasser, 
the noted clarinetist, who points to her with pardonable 
pride as his first female scholar. She has had many hon- 
ors conferred upon her, and holds the office of clerk, 
treasurer, and the leader's assistant in the Fadettes. 

Miss Mary J. Tracy, performer on both violin and viola, 
began her study of music when only a child, when she 
took up violin-playing, at which she has since proved a 
charming success. Her teachers have been men of mark, 
and she has done credit to their instruction, 

The Fadettes’ first violoncellist is Miss E. Josephine 
Hale, of Malden. She has a fine voice, and is a singer as 
well asa player. She has done work with a quartette and 
trio, besides the orchestra, and at a musical festival in 
Weirs, New Hampshire, not long since, was the only wo- 
man in the orchestra, and was highly praised for her per- 
formance 

Miss Alice E. Ball is flute soloist to the Fadettes, and 
the sisters Cora and Ardelle Cunningham are the only 
women French-horn players in America. 

To the list of her other musical accomplishments Miss 
Estelle M. Churchill adds the playing of snare and bass 
drums. She also intends to add tympany or kettle drums, 
but her real position is that of first pianist to the ladies’ 
orchestra. 

Miss Blanche M. Little has mastered that unusual in- 
strument to take a girl's fancy the contrabass, and is 
happy in the possession of a genuine Mittenwald instru- 
ment of finest tone and strength. She is a Boston girl, 
and comes of a thoroughly musical family 

Other members of the orchestra are Misses Nettie and 
Freda Damon, Beth Page, Florence Hall, Minnie Grover, 
Eleanor Mauser, and Christine Allendorf—all young wo- 
men of character and strength of purpose. 


NEW FASHIONS IN VEILS. 

VERY season brings some new fashions in veiling, 

4 and also in arrangement of the veils on the hats and 
over the face, and this year there seem to be many new lit- 
tle points that are worthy of consideration. 

The first point, and an eminently satisfactory one, is that 
there is an uncommon number of new designs in the 
cheap qualities of 
veiling,and the mesh 
is delightfully fine 
and the threads soft, 
while the dots are 
well arranged. For 
as little as twenty- 
five cents a yard (sin- 
gle width, of course) 
an extremely pretty 
veil, either dotted or 
fancy plain mesh, 
can be bought. The 
fancy plain mesh is 
a great relief to the 
eyes after the con- 
stant wearing of the 
dotted; but the mesh 
must not be too 
thick, otherwise a 
very ugly effect is 
given to the skin. 
Neither must it be 
too sheer, nor,again, 
of too elaborate a pattern; so it will be seen that care and 
taste must be exercised in the selection. At most of the 
large establishments mirrors are put on the counter, so the 
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customer can try on a veil before purchasing it. In the 
expensive veilings the mesh is quite elaborate, and the 
dots are either large and far apart or small and so close 
together as to quite 
obscure the vision. 
These veils, asa rule, 
are in double width, 
and of silk instead of 
thread. They. are 
consequently softer, 
and, it must be ad- 
mitted, wear better. 
Double veiling has 
again made its ap- 
pearance, This is 
composed of an in- 
ner veil of tulle, gen- 
erally white, with an- 
other one of black 
with chenille dots. 
It has been the fad 
for the last two or 
three summers at the 
watering - places . to 
wear two veils, con- 
sequently this dou- 
ble veiling was put 
upon the market. Plain dotted chiffon veils in blue or 
brown or black are worn over the fancy veiling; this of 
course protects the skin most mpsrore but it is al- 
most too blinding for most eyes, especially if worn over 
small hats, for then the veiling is so very close to the face. 
All-black veiling is more worn than any other; but 
white with black dots is not unfashionable for smart occa- 
sions when worn with light 
hats and bonnets. 

There is no doubt but that 
many of the fashions of the 
first years of Victoria’s reign 
are to be revived, and the 
sprigged veils then in style 
will be among this summer's 
novelties. Most exquisite is 
the workmanship of ,some of 
these veils which have been 
lain away for years,aud which 
are now brought forward 
from their treasure-house. 
They will be worn with big 
hats, and will hang in loose 
folds. 

Made veils are exhibited 
among the new fashions. 
These are finished with a nar- 
row ruffle, or the hem is 
trimmed with two or three 
rows of narrow satin or velvet ribbon; excepting for the 
net veils bordered with crépon which are worn for mourn- 
ing, made veils are never so popular as the veiling by the 
yard, which can much more easily be arranged to be becom- 
ing. Double-width veiling is,as a rule, wide enough to 
allow of being cut in two lengths. . It is always much more 
expensive in proportion than the single width, but is to 
be had in much bet- 
ter qualities and more 
choice of designs— 
from a yard toa yard 
and a quarter is the 
length to buy. 

Veils this spring are 
arranged to reach just 
to cover the chin, and 
the fulness is very 
carefully drawn up, 
and pinned at the back 
of the hat with an or- 
namental pin. It is ne- 
cessary with almost all 
of the veils to put a 
box-pleat or gathering- 
string in the front at 
the brim of the hat, so as to prevent drawing too tightly 
across the nose. 

The subject of mourning-veils is a difficult one to treat. 
Every season some new ideas are set forth as to lightening 
mourning. For instance, a heavily crépe-trimmed gown 
and crépe bonnet were exhibited at the recent doll show, 
and the veil, which hung in long folds, was of coarse net 
trimmed with rows of black ribbon. The effect was in- 
congruous, for the long veils are only suitable for deep 
mourning. Then they should be of silk, nuns’ veiling, 
or crépe. In the first six months or year of wearing deep 
black the long veil is always worn, but not necessarily 
over the face, for now it is more the custom to have a face 
veil with a deep crépe back. When the veil is quite short 
and the mourning is lightened materially, net veils trimmed 
with crépe are sometimes worn. With a round hat, the 
face veil bordered with erépe, or the plain black grena- 
dine or chiffon, is the correct thing. Long crépe veils are 
never worn with hats, but are reserved exclusively for 
bonnets, as are also silk and nuns’ veiling. 





SUMMER CLOTHES FOR THE BOY. 


OW is the season when the mother of .boys ponders 

groaningly upon the clothes required for the little 
men for the coming summer. She thinks of the dainty 
wash suits, and of how fresh and pretty they will look at 
breakfast-time and how soiled by noon, and she also re- 
members shudderingly last summer’s laundry bills. 

I think that most mothers make a great mistake in get- 
ting fussy or expensive clothes for their boys for the sum- 
mer. So long as a boy is clean, neat, and cool, he is well 
dressed for the out-of-door life he leads from the middle of 
May to the last of September. How to keep him neat and 
cool and to dress him inexpensively is the all-important 
question. 

We will imagine the boy to be anywhere from four to 
nine years old. Let us Jook first at the matter of under- 
clothes for him. Gauze under-wear of a fair quality may 
be bought for about one-quarter of the price paid for 
winter woollens. Perspiration and the active life of the 
small wearer preclude the possibility of any light under- 
wear lasting beyond one season, so why buy an expensive 
set? The main point to be observed is that the shirts and 
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drawers are well-made, and that there are enough on hand 
for numerouschanges. Drawers that reach just below the 
knee are long enough for warm-weather wear, and are 
much more comfortable than those that extend to the 
ankle. Ribbed stockings at twenty-five cents are gooxl 
enough for country walks and climbing, and wear quite as 
well as those that cost double that price. Stout calf-skin 
shoes replace those made of kid, and may be bought for a 
dollar and a quarter or a dollar and a half a pair. _ Every 
boy who fishes must have a pair of rubber boots, and on 
early morning tramps through long grass and marshy 
woods these save much wear and tear of the shoes. 

As to outer garments. One pair of corduroys and one 
pair of stout cloth trousers, to be worn with flannel ten 
nis shirts, must be provided for every-day, while a hand- 
some cloth suit may be in reserve for church wear on cool 
Sundays. Other clothes should be the pretty and inex- 
pensive wash sailor suits and a woollen sweater. 

** But,” one mother protests, ‘‘the sailor suits get so 
dirty!” 

They will not if our boy is the happy possessor of dark 
blue denim overalls, such as may now be bought ready 
made. They strap over the shoulders and almost cover the 
suit. By wearing these over his clothes every morning a 
child may appear at lunch in the same suit that be wore 
at breakfast, and so clean as to astonish his doubting 
mamma, One mother makes overalls the rule with her 
boy until half past three in the afternoon, when he is 
bathed and dressed in afresh suit. By this method the 
boy wears one wash suit for three consecutive mornings 
before it is too much soiled to appear in polite society. 





BOAT party is the latest thing we hear of for the 
girls. Some of them are tired of country boarding- 
houses, hotels, and even country houses, and want to try 
a change. Ten of them, therefore, with a chaperon and 
one maidservant, have hired a house-boat, and will start 
off on the 15th of June to spend the whole summer cruis- 
ing about from place to place, just wherever they feel 
inclined. The boat they have taken was originally an old 
canal-boat, with plenty of roora, and it is surprising how 
attractively they have fitted it up. 

The girls intend to do the greater part of the house- 
work themselves, and have engaged only one woman 
servant as cook. They have laid in a provision of 
canned vegetables and fruits, soups and jellies, and with 
the prospect of stopping off at differeut places where 
fresh eggs and chickens, salads, etc., can be had for little 
money, it is not likely they will starve. They will take a 
lot of nice books and work, and have plans to improve 
themselves in the study of botany and astronomy. Ban 
joes, guitars, mandolins, form no small part of the ‘‘ ship's 
stores,” and the girls have visions of lovely moonlight 
nights with songs and dances, and with no audience but 
their own sweet selves. 

The clever young woman who was the originator of this 
‘*boat party” has stipulated that the only costume the girls 
are to wear will consist of cotton shirt-waists, with denim 
or duck skirts, and one serge dress in case of rain. What 
fun they will have together! Speaking of summer out 
ings makes one think of the many camping parties which 
go up to the Adirondack and Catskill mountains every 
year. One of these parties has bought a paper house, 
which they propose to live in for six weeks from the Ist of 
July. 


There was one little bit ofa class of only six girls last 
winter, called the Upholstery Class, which was hardly 
known at all, but which is now beginning to show whut 
was learnt and accomplished in a quiet way. Many mothers 
send their daughters out of town at this season to put their 
country houses in order. It so happeus that two sisters, 
who were members of the Winter Upholstery Class, have 
just gone out to a lovely place, not far from town, where 
they intend to put into practical use what they learnt 
in the way of tacking and hammering. 

Each one has undertaken to do up her own room, and 
with yards and yards of cretonne and chintz, tacks, gimp, 
hammers, and fringe, they will vie with one another to see 
which one will turn out the pretticst. The elder sister 
has chosen a blue and white delf pattern, and she intends 
to have a dressing-table, curtains, lounge, chairs, all in the 
same material. The wall-paper of her room is to be plain 
blue, and the furniture is painted white. Can you imagine 
a more fresh, dainty summer bedroom than this one 
promises to be? Her sister, who has the adjoining room, 
will furnish hers in direct contrast. She has bought old- 
fashioned chintz, with a glacé surface, and of the pattern 
of her grandmother’s time—a pale pink ground with large 
bunches and sprays of delicately shaded roses and green 
leaves strewn over it. Some of the old furniture in her 
room was rather rickety, so she bas discarded the old bu 
reau, table, and a few ‘* out-of-date” family relics, aud re 
placed them with pieces of her own making. 

For a dressing-table she has bought a plain deal table, 
put a flounce of her chintz around it, and covered it with 
the chintz edged with lace, For a night table, to hold her 
candlestick and prayer-book, she has a barrel reversed, 
covered and flounced with the same chintz; her curtains 
are being made and lined with pale pink sateen; in fact, 
when completed, the room will be like a bower of roses. 
These girls are doing all the work themselves, and are 
blessing every day of their lives the clever young woman 
who thought of getting up an Upholstery Class. They 
can handle a hammer, put on gimp, hang up curtains, and 
cover lounges and chairs as well as any upholstress now. 


The ‘‘stay-in-town” girls are trying to console them- 
selves with preparations for stoop parties, back-yard pur 
ties, and roof parties. Last year we hinted at the possi 
bility of some of the girls giving parties in their asphalted 
cellars, but so far we have not heard ofany. There is one 
thing very certain, and that is thatthe “ stay-in-town girls” 
will have all the men they want to talk to, but the other 
girls say they ‘‘ don’t care for them in the least—not in the 
least.” We wonder which ones to belicve. 

Epira LAWRENCE. 





THE 


TWO HISTORIC ROOMS. 


bby the Woman's Building at Tennessee's cen- 
tenuial is full of interesting things, no other part 
of it appeals so directly to the heart of the whole peo- 
“le as do the rooms which honor Mount Vernon and the 
lermitage. They are in opposite wings, at the head of 
the stairways which leail up from the spacious entrance- 
hall. Each is in charge of a patriotic association. Natu- 


rally there has been a strenuous, yet noble emulation 


Place for Washington always! The Mount Vernon 
Room is due primarily to the Mount Vernon Association, 
more recently to the women commissioners from Maury 
County, under lead of Miss Mary Polk Yeatman, Mount 


“ HERMITAGE” 
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ROOM. 


Vernon vice-regent for the State. The county made no 
appropriation. All that has been achieved is due to in- 
dividual effort on the part of the Jadies and the liberal 
help of their friends. 

Mount Vernon itself is the room's ultimate destiny. 
When the fair ends, all its plenishments are to be sent to 
Washington's home, there to adorn a Tennessee room. 
The furniture, wrought by Tennessee artisans from native 
wild-cherry, is of the purest colonial pattern, and might 
well pass for old mahogany. Two fine tapestries, painted 
by Miss Myta Thompson, » Tennessee,girl, now a suc- 
cessful New York artist, show tiie Ouse and lawn at 
Mount Vernon, and the view of the Potomac from the 
colonnade there. 


TUE “MOUNT VERNON” ROOM. 


THE NASHVILLE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The new-old things are good to see — beautiful after 
their sort. But they are as nothing compared with the 
genuine historic things you find at every hand. The por- 
traits on the walls, for example, include an original Wash- 
ington, by C. W. Peale, loaned by Captain Deaderick of 
Jonesboro; the original Jouette picture of Isaac Shelby, 
loaned “by Mrs. Barton Shelby Kinkead; John Sevier, 
copied from the best original by a granduiece, Miss Belle 
Sevier; Jane Knox, mother of James Knox Polk, some- 
time President of these United States; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Polk, who fought through the Revolu- 
tion, and was afterward an officer of the Cincinnati. 

Safe behind glass doors are General Greene’s orderly 
hooks, covering the whole period of military activity. 
To keep them company and countenance there are the 
compass and block used by Evan Shelby in laying out 
the line of march for Braddock’s disastrous advance. 
Surveying seems to have run in the gy! blood, for here 
is another ge ee ye one used by Isaac Shelby in 
mapping and plotting the States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. That same Isaac Shelby is further represented 
by a handsome sword, one presented to him by the State 
of North Carolina after the battle of Kings Mountain. 
And cheek by jowl with the sword you see an illumi- 
nated Book of Common Prayer, once the property of the 
fourth Earl of Dorset (the date is around 1575), and now 
the choice possession of an Ameridin Dorset—the daugh- 
ter, it may be, of half a hundred earls. 

There are vases, old china—what not! The centre table 
holds a magnificent bit of old blue. It belonged to Jane 
Knox Polk, and was by her consecrated to the service of 
peach-cobbler. It is broad, with a fine flare, and at one 
end a deepish hollow, from which the spoon might dip 
the abounding pie juice. A peach cobbler, understand, 
was in those fine times never a thing of pans. Instead, a 
generous crust was laid all around the inner surface of a 
big shallow oven; then the fruit went in; over that a thick 
top crust. Hard-wood coals on hearth and lid did the 
baking. After it the pie was turned out, opened, the two 
crusts laid separate and liberally heaped with the fruit, 
which had been meantime enriched with sugar, butter, and 
peach brandy. The epicure further drenched it with 
sweet cream or sweeter sauce. To one acquainted with 
its genesis, the blue peach-cobbler dish is full of fragrant 
memories. 

Jane Knox Chapter, Daugliters of the American Revo- 
lution, has cedure ext placed most of the relics of that 
good woman. They, of course, will not go to Mount Ver- 
non, yet the desk and cabinet, when there,will not show a 
beggarly array of empty shelves. People who regard the 
seaboard States as the cradle and seat of Colonial and 
Revolutionary interest, will be amazed to find what array 
of relics and reputations Tennessee can boast. 


The Hermitage Association, modelled upon the lines 
of the Mount Vernon one, has in hand the Hermitage 
Room. Rutherford County women, in conjunction with 
those of the county-seat, Rnstveesbeve, gave the walls, 
floors, and interior trimmings, which are of Tennessee red 
cedar. The town is, by-the-way, the birthplace of Miss 
Mary N. Murfree, and gets its name from her grandfather, 
who was among its earliest settlers. But in face of Old 
Hickory and his memory latter-day greatness is quite put 
out of court. All Tennessee is proud of the sons and 
daughters who do the State honor, yet withal there is a 
feeling that they are merely living up to their privilege of 
having been born in Jackson's land. 


Not so much of the past as of the present is here. Most 
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deaux of burnt-orange ribbon are draped 
diagonally across the front to large knots 
on the right side, and a similar ribbon 
heads the barége skirt. 

A light gray cashmere gown has three 
narrow bias ruffles at the edge of the skirt 
and across the top of the low-cut blouse 
front of the waist. The upper part. of 
the front is filled out by a dee song of 
gold-threaded guipure lace. Go lar and 
belt are of cerise satin, 


THATCHING. 


\ E rent a simple cottage for the sum- 

mer. Sanitary questions have been 
asked and answered satisfactorily. We 
have reason to believe that the water in 
the well is good and that.bad drainage 
is impossible. But nobody thought of 
inquiring the color of the paint on the 
walls and floor of the parlor and dining- 
room, 

“Bad enough,” we say, as we come in 
out of the sunligh€ and look, for the first 
time, upon a dull brown surface above 
and below. It may be ‘‘ bad enough” in 
the daytime, but when night comes it is 
worse. Plenty of good lamps have been 
brought; we set one, two, three in the 
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it ought to look comfortable and homelike, and would 
but for the gloom of the dreadful paint. All our trouble 
and work gofor nothing. We sit looking at each other in 
despair, whee 

* Where shall I put all these bottle straws?” asks one 
voice, 

**Where shall you put.them? Here, give them every 
one to me. I have a happy thought. I won't be beaten 
by a pot of brown paint. I'll make this room like unto 
the sun.” 

The child of genius directs us and we help her. The arm- 
fuls of bottle covers are brought and each,one carefully 
cut apart, Then with these straw shingles our good gen- 
ius begins “thatching.” A frieze is first set all around the 
wall; wherever there is a good indentation, caused by an 
open beam, in goes a panel of yellow straw. The light 
begins to strike back glowingly. But we have not endugh 
yet. Fortunately a quantity of straw tea covers have come 
to light also, and these are spread out flat on the walls as 
backgrounds for bright pictures, which are here and there 
tacked against them. It is a transformation scene. The 
walls give back all the lamp-light, which is reflected in 
cheerful countenances. It really seems that almost no- 
thing is hopeless in the way of house decoration where in- 
ventive minds and ready fingers go together. 

The charm of this is not diminished by the fact that 
we are utilizing what would otherwise go into the fire. 
If we are prudent housewives we are more than ever 
careful about stray sparks in our thatched cottage, to 
which cream-tinted draperies give yet another touch of 








parlor, and those dreadful walls and 
gloomy floors swallow them all. The 


cheerful sunshine. Brown is not by us | means so bad 
furniture has been unpacked and set out; 


as a background if plenty of gold and yellow are used to 
light it up. 














STYLES IN HAIR-DRESSING. 
Fig. 1.—VICTORIAN STYLE. Fic. 2.—FRENCH COIFFURE 






















of the Jackson relics are in the History Building, some distance away. 
Enough remain, though, to give a tang of hickory everywhere 
There are canes and paper-knives and heaps of other trifles, wrought 
out of Hermitage hickory, to be sold for association benefit. There 
is a hall rack of similar material, fashioned into a most curious sem- 
blance of antlers. The furniture is reproduced from articles once in 
the Hermitage. There are portraits of Jackson and his wife; also 
one of Mrs. Baxter, regent of the Hermitage Association, whose ob- 
ject is to preserve and beautify Andrew Jackson’s home. It is a 
chartered organization, formed a few years back, and intended to be 
national in scope. Dues are more than moderate—a dollar for initi- 
ation and the same sum yearly. The State has made a gift to it of. 
the house, tomb, and twenty-five adjacent acres. Further effort is to 
the end that the house may be repaired and kept always open as an 
object-lesson to coming generations. Certaigly it is worth while. 
Thus, and thus most effectually, is the plastic mind made to compre- 
hend whut lies in the word patriotism, and what honor lies in doing 
the highest duty, without favor to man, but always in the fear of God. 
Marrua McCuiiLocu-Wi.iiaMs. 





NEW STYLES IN HAIR-DRESSING. 


tg Jubilee celebration in England lias brought with 
it, among other Victorian styles, a revival of the 
loops, puffs, and ringlets of that period in hair-dressing, 
which is not-without some effect on fashions in general. 
The modified Victorian style which is illustrated is best 
suited to round youthful faces. Enough of the general 
Pompadour effect is preserved to conform to the-popular 
style of the moment, but the hair is all massed very high 
on the head, and arranged in the little curled puffs charac- 
teristic of earlier Victorian days. Short side locks are 
drawn down on the temples. In the Paris ‘style illus- 
trated the hair is waved all around, and the front_rolled 
in a loose Pompadour, with short locks down at the 
temples.. The back hair is coiled in three soft thick fin- 
ger-puffs, one at the top and two below, and several shell 
pins are thrust through. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


HE costume Fig. 1 is composed of a canvas skirt of 

the fashionable purple shade, trimmed with black 
braid, and worn with a light fancy» waist with full lace- 
edged jabot frills, over which is a white cloth jacket. The 
jacket is short and slashed, with stitched edges; the fronts 
meet at the throat and for some distance down, and are 
cut away below. 

A gown of figured white barége mounted over yellow 
taffeta has the skirt put on below a deep yoke of white 
and orange shot taffeta. The waist is made of this taffeta 
pleated, with puffed elbow sleeves of the barége. Ban- 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


Fie. 1.—CANVAS SKIRT AND WHITE 


Fie. 2.—FIGURED BAREGE AND 
CLOTH JACKET. 


Fie. 3.—CASHMERE GOWN WITH 
TAFFETA GOWN. 


LACE YOKE. 











PICTURESQUE DRESS FOR 
ELDERLY LADIES 
‘}‘HERE are no elderly ladies now,” said 

| a bright woman recently; and in the 
way of dress this is quite true among the 
who have mouey to spend and com 
parative leisure 

On the other hand, in some places we have 
known, the elder n turn themselves 
into veritable frights, and look much older 


than they really are l'o grow old gracefully 
of natural refinement and 


488 


wom 


is an evidence 


culture, but there is no reason why a woman | 


of fifty should take on the appearance of 
e of seventy, The former period is the 
,utumn of life, with the rich coloring 
f that wealth-laden season, and many bright 
of summer verdure interspersed, 
the latter is left only the bare 

December, with the Christmas 
rlory shining at the end 

Yet there belles of seventy whose 
charms fairly dim those of half a century 
less experience, chiefly for the reason that 
itiractive woman of that age is far more 
I ind that she knows how to dress her- 
f An old or elderly lady with soft gray 


rit 
al 


patches 
to 


ighns of 


while 


ho 


are 


harmonious dress, and a sympathetic 
manner is appreciated by all; but her less 
favored sister in a false front that gives a 
hard look to the faded face, careless shoes, 


and baggy dress seems to proclaim herself 
rsou of no consequence, and is sure to be 
accepted at her own valuation 

Che crown of glory which her head should 
be has dwindled down almost, as some one 
expressed it, to ‘‘one hair behind and one at 
each side,” and instead of supplying the lack 
with gray tresses from some other head, she 
appears in a chevelure of bright brown or inky 
black which no stretch of charity could ac 
is indigenous to the soil 
Where does your aunt get her bonnets?” 
asked the friend of a bright society woman 


nu 1M 


te 


cept 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


trice Cenci looks lovelier beneath its graceful 
folds than it would in any other setting. 

In short, the turban enbances the attrac- 
tions of all faces and softens the lines of age; 
and when not unwieldy, as it appears in some 
old portraits, it may be pronounced universal- 
ly becoming. 

A gracefully floating veil, however, is 
quite free from this objection, and it seems 
almost to create charms where none exist. 
It has an air of modesty, too, though not 
worn over the face, and a softening effect 
that is infinitely pleasing. The Spanish 
mantilla with a rose in the hair is a case in 
point ; an old-fashioned black lace, figured 
all over in a flower or scroll pattern, is es- 
pecially desirable for this purpose. 

Original ideas are often suggested by the 
study of old-fashioned portraits, as there is 
usually a distinct character about the dress 
combined with adaptability to modern re- 
quirements. 

One who evidently knew whereof she 
wrote recommended some years ago, for an 
elderly lady, ‘‘an evening dress of brownish 
purple with brooch of amethyst, a cap of 
black lace like a fichu, gracefully draped 
and loosely tied under chin, gloves of deep 
violet, and a fan or hand-screen for the pur- 
pose of shading the eyes, made of violet silk 
covered with black lace. A long scarf of 
cream-colored camel’s-hair with rich border 
will be a beautiful completion of this dress, 
if the wearer be tall and slender; if short and 
stout, a black lace shaw! will be prettier,” 

This is a handsome and poetic toilette; 
but ‘‘ the tender dulness of pearls” would be 
more harmonious in the way of ornament 
than the hard thongh richly colored ame- 
thyst Diamonds, too, although relegated 
by good taste to people of honorable years, 
are open to the same objection, as their brill- 
iant flashing seems to demand something 
responsive in the face of the wearer, and pale 
careworn features look paler and more care 
worn beside them. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 





LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara 


They are so fearfully and wonderfully 

m ide 
I'm sure Ido not know,” was the vexed | 

reply but Lam going to take her in hand 
very soon It will probably be the struggle 
of my life, but her outward woman at least 
needs entire reconstruction She is so really 
nice and lovable that it is positively wicked 


for her to disguise herself as she does.” 

Aunt Mary did not prove at all tractable; 
it was nonsense, she said, to attempt making 
1 young woman out of an old one, and she 
had other uses for her money than to spend 
s0 much of it on herself. But love and tact 
finally prevailed, and the transformation was 
really marvellous 

Her soft gray hair was unwound from 
the hard littl knot into which it had been 
screwed, aud the loose natural wave restored 
by the persevering use of the hair-brush un 
til it became a veritable crown of glory. Her 
bonnets, instead of being martial structures 
of a blood-curdling aspect, were small, close 
capotes that seemed to embrace the cheeks 
they encircled, while her dresses were of rich, 
dark, becoming colors, or particularly happy 
oombinations of black and white 

rhis elderly lady's wintry bloom was like 
some magical chanz 
enjoy hearing herself admired. She was so 
highly decorative in her revised and improved 
condition that threats of carrying her off were 
made, and the advisability of instituting a 
bod y-cuard discussed 

I'm afraid,” said the object of this so 
licitude 
mv A young fool is bad enough, but when 
it comes to an old ome 
When she takes your guise, auntie, she 

is like Tupper’s babe in the house,‘ a well 
spring of pleasure.’’ 

Nothing else in the way of dress can be 


quite so prominent, either out-doors or in, as | 
what a woman puts on her head, and this is | 


where the elderly lady so often fails to the 
point of actual disfigurement 

The prettiest and most becoming of all 
head-dresses, even for a woman who has left 
her youth far behind, is hair; and if her own 
locks have vanished with the years, she 
would better avail herself of those which 
mav be had at the hair-dressers’ than to pile 
up queer structures of lace and ribbon 
black lace and purple ribbon being gencrally 
affected by those who seem to think they 
have no 
to the eve 


The hard, repulsive -looking’ ‘‘ fronts” | 
sometimes seen, even now, in some old- | 
time region, unrelieved by any thread of 
gray, were quite appalling; and losing hair 


and teeth and complexion as the years ad- 
vaneed was much more common then than 
now. People settled themselves into being 
old with the first symptoms of the loss of 
youth, and such unbecoming friskiness as 
having ‘‘ good times” of any sort does not 
appear to have entered into their imagina- 
tions. 

One most artistic and satisfactory head- 
dress, as evanescent, apparently, as it was dis- 
tinguished and becoming for those who had 
reached matronhood or middle age, flourish- 
ed in the early part of the present century, 
and was known as the ‘‘ turban,” though not 
exactly a covaterpart of the Moslem's head 
gear. Pictures of women who wore turbans 
are almost tavariably charming ; and the love- 
ly pensive face of the Duchess of Kent secins 
to gain added sweetness and dignity from her 
graceful and becoming head-dress. It ap- 
pore also to bring out the piquante effect of 

Jolly Madison's brunette charms; yet the 
sweet, sad, exquisitely youthful face of Bea- 


, nud she quite began to | 


that you are making an old fool of | 


right to indulge in what is pleasant | 


tively free from sickness. /nfant Hea/th is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address for a copy 
to the New York Condensed Milk Company, New 
York.—{Ad>v.] 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


—{Adv. 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full-page photos, each 13% x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Dowstns Soar Mec. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ride a Bicycle. 


You'll feel better— 
look better— 
work better— 
ride a Columbia— 
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Standard of the World. 
5100 


To Att ALIKE. 
Hartford Bicycies, 
Next Best, 
$sO, 345. 






POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail 
for one 2-cent stamp. 





Wrong chimney, bad lamp 


—no matter what lamp you 
have. You want the “ Index 
to Chimneys’’— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
maker of 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
“pearl glass” and pearl top.” 





: EW PORT, R. L., next Edwin Booth’s Estate—Fully fur 
nished house; ten bedrooms; bath; 1000 feet ocean front; 
stable; $600 season. Dr, HUNTINGTON, 159 Front St.. N.Y. 








ApvIce TO Moruers.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING | 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 




















WHAT YOU SAVE 


is just 4% of what the best 
liked wheel in the world will , 
cost you. 


The price of 1897 


omer’ 


Bic ;cles 
(“the 18 year old wheels"’) 


is $80 
TO EVERYBODY. 


Unique Rambler Booklet—free—at an 
Rambler Agency. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





Chicago. Boston. Washington. New Yor 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, Eng. 








Broad in the back, narrow in front, soft all 
over. The rattan base, though springy, 
will not sag, for wood fibre cannot stretch. 
The outside curves conform to the body 
and the central opening relieves injurious 
pressure. You can’t compare our ‘97 
model to our ‘96 any more than the 
'96 to the common saddle. It’s so much 
better there’s no comparison. 


Price, express paid, $3.50. 


For saie everywhere. 
Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for souvenir pin. 


MESINGER 






Sporting Goods, 
83 W. 23d St., N. Y., Opp. Old Store. 





It is always safe to buy a 
Waverley. Waverley reputa- 
tion has built up in five years 
the largest single high grade bi- 
cycle establishment in the world. 
Only good work and fair deal- 
ing could have accomplished 
this. Waverleys are built right 
and thousands of Waverley 
riders will tell you so. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Catalogue Free. 
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a beauty, a strength and an ease of 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 








RATTAN 
‘SADDLE / 


Vor. XXX., NO. 24. 


SHOPPING 


is buying what YOU want, not 
what the clerk wants to sell. 


OF COURSE 


You know enough to want always 


| alt : 


Insist upon having it. Take 
nothing else, even though 
seven other kinds are offered 
as “just as good.”’ 

LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or tne ictters S. H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing lahels and materials mailed free, 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 














BRANCHES: 
The Dayton Bicycle Co., 76 Read St., New York. 
The Congdon & Carpenter Co., 159 Tremont 8t., Boston 
and Providence, BR. I. 
Davis V. 8S. F. M. Co., 24 Aldersgate Street, 
London, England. 




















25 Years’ Experience 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Western Wheel Works, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK. 














MaY 2%, 1897. 
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Warren's i 


Featherbone 


—*‘‘ the mainstay in many of the 
leading dressmaking establish- 
ments. *’—N. ¥. Trinunr, Jan. 30. 


Full instruction at Free Boning Par- 
lors: 907 Broadway, New York; , 
720-722 Marshall Field Annex Bidg., 
Chicago; 7 Temple Place, Boston ; 
28 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. ; 


Or our representative will call 
on you at your request. 


Warren Featherbone Co,, Tune oaks, micn. 
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Cotton Wash Fabrics. 


“D, & J. ANDERSON’S” 
Celebrated 
Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 


Printed Dimities, 
Embroidered White and Colored Piqués, 
Batistes, Printed Linen Lawns, 
Embroidered Swiss and Nainsook Mus/ins, 
Galatea Cloths, 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
PRINTED ORGANDIES. 


Proadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 









1 


Beautiful muslin for trousseaux- 
8: fine as linen, as soft as silk.” 
For sale by all leading retailers. 








My Mamma S78 THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN 


Has so many good points. 
I can only af con 

and that don’t ever 

hurt me. 


THE CLINTON 
has the ijargest sale of 
any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 
FREE! To convince you,we 

will send for stamp, 
samples of the 
CLINTON 
Also our SOVRAN pin anda 


retty colored booklet 
or the children. 


THE OAKVILLE CO., WATERBURY, Conn. 





tter Embroidery Silks 

Special Offer=o'ni'in., assorted col 
ors, $1.00; 25 skeins, soc. ; 12 skeins, In Filo, Wash 
Tein, Floss, or Rope siik.. Money comreed Y destved. 
BROS. 0O., 7 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Sale ot Summer Silk, | }f¥#34 


“leventh Street Store. 1% < 
EVERYTHIN 


CHILDRENS WEAR 


pTIAN BAY) : 
i) bp hi 


25,000 yards of Twilled Foulard 
Silks—including nye arg one 
| tions of Blue-and- White and 
| Black-and-White, 
50 Cents per yard. 
5000 yards rich quality fancy silk, 
changeable grounds, 
| 60 Cents per yard. 


100 pieces Chené Taffetas, 
Cents. 
Same as sold at $1.25. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 


New York. 
Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 
Stamped s 


jeemjtitiom, Hair Cloth roe 
p ae Bicycle Skirts. 


STYLES—Herring-bone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. 
French, 14643, 200/3, 206/ 3. 
French Imperial, 206/4. 

It will save a FALL from your 
Ponasc ao WHEEL; it will prevent your 
CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. Ck IRTS from TANGLING in the 
CHAIN and SKIRT GUARDS, and keep them down in their 
place. Ask for our goods (the best made) and take no other. 








For Special Purposes. 


just tue correction neecet, neat and dressy 


Shoes to support weak ankles, without 
discoufort to the wearer, 


Our Catalogue 


(sent free for four cents postage) brings 
all the advantages of clothing children at 
the “Children’s Store” within the reach 
of every home in the U. 8. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
























$160.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


bwenty five years. 
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MAISON LAFERRIERE 


freminds its numerous American Lady-Customers who honour 
this firm with their orders that they will always find there the, 


most OBE assortment cf the very latest novelties created in 
OBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES } 









To prevent “Toeing In.” Gives the little foot 2 00 
. 


1.50 


Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth 2 idealizea 


Henrietta. 


“PxixestLey’s Evpora” on the Selvedge. 





| TWO NEW BOOKS ; 


By Mrs. Sherwood 


AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. 
Being Rambling Recollections of 





; Flowers of 


3 Field, Hill, and Swamp 


. Many Years of My Life. By M. 
2 By Carotine A. CrEEveEy, Author ; y — y : 
, - , : ws E..W. SHERWoop. With a Pho- 
, of “ Recreations in Botany.” I)- : “ 8 - 
; lustrated by BENJAMIN LANDER togravure Portrait. Crown = 7 
, my i= a a Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, ¢ 
: Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, ‘ 
- Sa a0 Ornamental, $2 50. : 
“ = Mrs. Sherwood’s reminiscences extend . 
" This volume is the outcome of the au- | over a period of more than half a century 


thor’s idea that a grouping of plants upon | of American social, political, and literary 
the natural basis of environment, including | life: The earlier chapters are more in the 
soil, shade, moisture, etc., is possible. The | nature of personal biography, but they pre- 
author describes all of the wild flowers com- | sent an admirable picture of life in the early 
monly met with in the Atlantic States in so | ‘‘ forties,” when Daniel Webster was the 
careful and thorougha manner that the ama- | friend of her girlhood days. Literally, 
teur botanist will find no difficulty in readily | Mrs. Sherwood must have known every one 
placing them in their proper groups and | and gone everywhere, for there is hardly a 
families. The illustrations, about one hun- | shining name on our honor roll of art, let- 
dred and fifty in number, have been drawn | ters, and affairs that is not included within 
™ from the living plants, and will prove to be | the wide circle of her acquaintance, and @ 
an invaluable guide in determining the sev- | the European list is in itself of very re- @ 
eral varieties. spectable proportions. z 
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Altmans Co. 


Sole Importers of the 


FASSO CORSET 


FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


TRADE MARK 
B.A. & CO. 
fone Genuine unless stamped with the above 


Trade- Mark. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. DESIRE TO STATE 
THAT THEY HAVE GIVEN THE UT- 
MOST CARE AND ATTENTION TO 
PERFECTING THE CORSET, ADMIT- 
TEDLY THE MOST IMPORTANT AR- 
TICLE IN THE WARDROBE OF A 
WELL-GOWNED WOMAN, AND ARE 
CONFIDENT THAT IN THE FASSO 
CORSET THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
| OF EXCELLENCE IS REALIZED. 
| 17 HAS AN UNEQUALLED REPUTA- 
| TION THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, AND HAS SERVED AS A 
MODEL FOR NUMEROUS IMITATORS, 
| NONE OF WHOM HAS YET SUCCEED. 
ED IN DUPLICATING 178 FORM, 
| FINISH, AND ADAPTABILITY 
TO ALL FIGURES. 





SEVERAL NEW SHAPES, INCLUDING 
THE STRAIGHT FRONT, LOW 
BUST, AND SUDDEN HIPS, ARE 
NOW BEING RECOMMENDED. 


Also Specialties in 


BRASSIERES, CEINTURES, AND 
ENGLISH WOOL CORSETS. 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR Bl. 
CYCLING, GOLFING, GYMNASIUM, 
AND EQUESTRIENNE PURPOSES 





ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave. 
(8th St. Elevated Station.) 





FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 
A strictly buttonless garment, affording perfect com 
fort and most convenient adjustment. Made in 
EGYPTIAN COTTON, MERINO, and ALL WOOL. 
Colors: White, Natural, and Silver Gray. 


If the dry-goods dealers in your town do not handle the Elliot 
Suit, kindly write for further information to 


ROGER LAMSON & CO. 
55 Leonard St., New York. 





== Blouse that 
will stand the wear 
and tear of both 
boy and washtub. 
The best material 
made for every such 
use is produced by 


Mount Vernon 
Millis. These fab- 
rics are strong—the 
colors are fast. 
Never buy a boy’s 
blouse without ask- 
ing if the material 
was made by 


Mount Vernon Mills 


A book on the subject free for the asking. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 
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A WAITING 


TOMMY'S COMPOSITION ON SPRING 


Srame according to filosofers i# the season that 
comes afier winter but 1 don't think so always. It's 
my privite opinion that its Winter that comes afir 
spring sometimes becanee I've seen many a year when 
winter has just regerlerly chased spring inter what a 


Pote once called the lap of enmmer, s# if summer had 
a lap you could sit down on. It name is what 
dictionery writers would call a earkaem. When it 


comes folka have less spring in ’em than they have at 
any other time Your joints don't work easy and you 
don't want to get up in the morning becanse you have 
those tired feelings you see spoke of in advertisemeuts 
of patent medicines which reminds me of a joke 

* Why i¢ a man in spring like a bicycle wheel ?" 

* Becanse he's tired.” 

I think its new bat maybe not 

There are-several other kinds of eprings—carriage 
springs, mineral springs, watch springs and bed 
springs. Also the springs Kangaroos give and the 
springs ships spring when they spring aleak but as 
they aren't the springs I am to write about I shall not 
write about them except to say that I don't see why 
mineral aprings are called mineral springs. I went to 
Saratoga once and visited all the mineral springs there 
wae there and not a mineral was sprang on me, ouly 
water. Maybe ita another aarkaem, 

Spring is also a favorite topic of potes, Pop says 
And when | said whats a topic Pop said a subject, 
hat I guess he was joking becanse when I asked him 
ifan Englishman was a tupic of Queen Victoria be said 
no he wasa enbject, and then we got all mixed up. Ifa 
topic is a subject one minute and then the next minnte 
a subject ain't a tople I don’t see where we're at. 
Potes however do write about spring there's no use of 
talking. Pop says when they can't think of anything 
else to write about they sit down and write about 
spring. It gives a splendid chance to betray their 
imagination he says. It's dead easy too. I wrote a 
ome on it myself though | don’t preteud to bea pe 
| may be some day but I hope not. If theres a cireus 
I can join I'll do that beeanse ite more fun than being 
apete. If began it with the tite Spring just like all 
the rest and then I said 


© spring T always think 
When on me you are aprung 
Yor are the worst season that ever went 
Unhang ; 
You ain't all joys and blossoms white 
By a darn sight. 


But nine te one you bring more wheezes 
Cough and meezes 

Than pleasure te our hearts 
Or strength into our kneeses. 


Pop thought that was good and sent it to our 
church paper but they kent it back just becanse it had 
the werd darn in it | goess. Buffalo Bill-had a «pring 
too which I forget to mention. He throws balle out 
of it to shoot at, but that kind ain't my “ topic” either 
eo I won't mention it 


Spring ie sometimes called a season. There are 


reveral other kinds of seasons, pepper and salt and 
Pepper ie a hotter season than 
The opera season 


the opera season 
spring, and sait ain't quite em fresh 


sb 
edgy +“ 





















MAID. 


I don't know mach about thongh ma says it's fan and 
Pop's always glad when its over on account of the 
ladies hats which he says is plain highway robbery to 
pay $5 and not eee anything bat them. a sald you 
can’t go to see yon go to hear. And Pop retorted nt 
her with ** well, L went te see ” and I Janghed and said 
what on a steam-bout. or a yatch? . That smoothed 
things over for the time being, but its come up once 
or twice since, and ite my privite opinion if the opera 
senson hadn't stopped = it did. there'd have been a 
reparation in the family. 

i like a good many other things thongh. You 
can't get to the gole of your ambitters without goin’ 
through a certain. amount of trouble. You can't get 
into office without being a candidate. You can’t get 
to Philerdelfia withoat going through New coreey. 
No more can you get to vacation and the Forth of daly 
without takivg in spring, #0 being a necessary weevil 
I think ite best to take spring as she comes and if 
yon can’t make out age nee for it-without telling 
lies, say no more, which I shall now do. 

—_~.»— - - 

“Mr. President, I wish you would appoint me as 
miniater of the United States to some foreign conntry.” 

“Tam afraid that I can't place you, sir. What en- 
dorsements havé you ?” 

“I have no endorsements, sir, but the right of every 
American citizen to apply for office. My name is Eze- 
kiel Bickerdyke, and l live at Cahokia, Indiana. I 
voted for you, sirz 

‘There is no foreign embassy to which I can ap- 
—— you, Mr, Bickerdyke.” 
Well, I would take a conesdlehip,if the fees were 
enufficient to —— me in reasonable dignity.” 

“I am sorry, but there is no consulship available, 
either.” 

* Well, then, suppose you give 


me the postmaster- 
<- of Cahokia?’ 
IT ean't 


“Weil, wr Fran ge mes utero gto 


' thing to veut with.” 


He got that. 


Newam (aged siz). “Mamma, you said it was not 
right to tell tales abont John,” 

Moruer. ** Yea, that is what I told you, dear.” 

News. “ Well, then, I won't say nuffin, bat I fink 
John ought to tell you how he scratched me pretty 
soonu,."" . 
**Now, nephew,” said Unele Toby from the conn- 
try, “you bave shown me Tammany Haal, suppose 
you show me the Tammany Pall I've heard so much 
about.” 4 

“I can’t, Uncle Toby, 
said the nephew. 





That has been demolished,” 
——————_————— 
* Daddy,” ‘said Willie, ‘ 
weig tht tables ? 
‘T think so: fourteen pounds make one stone—" 
‘I know that; but how many pebbles make a 
pobnd 7 Las 


‘do you know your English 


Towmrr. “ Auntie, mamma bought me a pair of 
gloves to-d: ay. 


Auntie. “ Did she, Tommie? What are ther, 
kids?” 
Tommi. “ No, indeed; they're men's." 


MUSEUM CHATTER. 


Pe way Johneon,” said the Skeleton Dnde to the 
jess Wonder, “ there's one thing I want to 

comes ou. How the deuce do you button your shoes 

“ Why, that’s the simplest question of all to answer, ” 
said the Armless Wonder. 

* Well, how 7?” 

“| don’t,” said the Wonder, and the Fat Lady ena 
ed until she gained ten pounds, upon the Pirength of 
which her salary was increased fifty cents a mouth, 


“You know,” said the Skeleton Dude, “that I am 
the only really self-evident freak.i this place. : People 
can’t help bat know that I am not a fakir.” 

* Nonsense |” said the Glase-Bater. 

“No nonsense about me. I'm so thin they can see 
through me at first glance.” 


“ Doesn't it ever hurt you to eat all those tumblers 
and pie-plates, Billie?” the India-Rubber Man asked 
of the G lass and China Eater. 

“No,” returned the Glass-Eater, “not a bit. 
never had a ick day in my life but once, abd that we s 
when. ate a little bit of mince pie that stuck to one 
corner of the plate.” 


“Where is the Human Snake to-day 7” asked the 
Glass-Eater, swallowing a crystal salt-céllar as if it 
were an almond. 

‘* fle’s up in his room practising a new act,” said the 





AN 
Ethel: * Do vou 
Mabel: 
GOLF. 


Mikey Doran. 
being.a caddie ?” 

Busy Notas. “Ab, I didn't like it at all, at all. 
Viewt de feller he towld me ter kape me eye on de ball, 
den he gave me de ball in de eye.” 


“Hallo, Bill! How did you-like 














Manager. “ tie hi to a four-in- 
baie il dae cca ith oy 


give him a wee! 


“That was a mean trick pes ayed on the Human 
“Sniake at toe Inat : d,” observed the 

a cheryeat, with hinmeelf. 

© oid te hid wi imeelf into a » beantifil sailor's knot, and 
was envious, walked up and "strick’a 

seagie & into him.” 


| “Who was that man were talking to this morn- 
ing, Hendergon 7” asked the Skeleton Dude of the Fire- 
ter, 


“Oh, he was an agent from the Freak Life-Insur- 
9 ae st le wanted me to take out a policy.” 


I kl nothing but fire-insurance on my- 
self t's cheaper and more necessary. You see, 
— at y | days I get so very dry durin ee 
"m constantly afraid I shall catc 
agen 
Mrs. Arwroonat. “Did you hear what Mra. Non- 
veau Rich said to me at the concert this afternoon ?” 


: Mus. Wettuorn. “ No, my dear: do tel! me all about 
t. 


Mes. Autsroorat. “ Well, she informed me she had 
decided to have a nom de plume in her hat.” 
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OPINION. 


BELIEVE IN PALMIOTRY 7” 
“On, IT'S ALL RIGHT FOR A STARTER, IF THE FELLOW's SHY. 


AN OBLIGING FELLOW. 
“ Are-yow tor freg sliver, Pat” asked-his employer. 
“ OV ai for free anyVing of can get, sor,” said Pat. 
“Tf do be wantin’ to vive me a dollar sure ofl 
ppd eye shape, or manner, Even if it's only 









































THE STRONG MAN AND THE TROUBADOUR. 











